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“ALICE OF OLD 


OMMUNITY interests as a means 

of stimulating reading activities af- 
ford an opportunity not to be overlooked 
in library publicity and the power of 
which cannot be denied. 


Our product is service, and just how 
are we going to sell it to the public? 
It is agreed that advertising, publicity, 
and salesmanship are very vital factors 
in the success of any business. Too long 
educators as well as the library world 
have confused the Art of Ballyhoo with 


1 Librarian, Vincennes (Indiana) Public Library 


VINCENNES” 


honest advertising. Advertising wares of 
an instructive and informative character 
is quite legitimate. To inform, inspire, 
and interpret underlie the mission of 
public library service. In these days of 
high powered salesmanship and com- 
petitive advertising people want some- 
thing different. The appeal must be 
short and inescapable, catching to the 
eye, served with spirit, and seasoned 
with originality. Addison has said, “The 
great art in advertising is the finding out 
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GEORGE ROGERS CLARK SESQUICENTENNIAL 
Window Display at Vincennes 


of a proper method to catch the reader’s 
eye, without which, a good thing may 
pass over unobserved.” And so it seems 
the wise advertiser is one who studies 
his proposition in connection with the 
interests of his community. 

Book sellers were the first trades 
people to advertise. “The first adver- 
tisement of a book appeared in a Lon- 
don newspaper, the London Mercury, in 
1682. The first issue carried long ads of 
two books, one a book of religious phil- 
osophy, espousing Puritan doctrines and 
the other adventures and discoveries of 
famous men, among them Sir Walter 
Raleigh.” 


George Rogers Clark 
Sesquicentennial 


February 25, 1929, commemorated the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the capture of Fort Sackville (originally 
named Post Vincennes) by George 
Rogers Clark from the British. Vin- 
cennes paid personal tribute to the valor 
of Col.. George Rogers Clark by pagean- 
try, dance, and song in recognition of 
one of the greatest exploits of the 
American Revolution, the acquisition of 
the North West Territory that gave 
“America to Americans,” 


It was a gala day, the city’s greatest 
day since the capture of the Fort one 
hundred and fifty years ago. The Old 
Post was aglow with romance and his- 
tory, bands, flags of three nations, num- 
erous and distinguished; guests, the ring 
ing of the bell in the Old Cathedral 
which had chimed out independence on 
July 4, 1776, and again on this memor- 
able event. The celebration took the 
form of a parade in the morning which 
commemorated the marching of Clark’s 
band of frontiersmen, a dinner at noon 
with distinguished speakers, among 
them James Alton James, noted Clark 
biographer; a pageant followed in the 
evening depicting the famous episodes 
of Clark’s campaign. Six historic floats 
moved over the streets to the site of old 
Fort Sackville. 


Public Library Float 


And now from the dim pages of the 
past Alice of Old Vincennes lived again. 
A huge replica of the book Alice of Old 
Vincennes was displayed. On the front 
cover was a picture of Old Fort Sack- 
ville. The huge book was blue in color 
and lettered in gold, the spread pages 
were 338 and 339, with the exact repro- 
duction of the text, the 19th chapter, 
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“The Attack.” This is a dramatic 
moment when Alice fires the gun as a 
signal for Clark and his men to advance. 
The lovely Alice in the person of Marie 
Lucier, a member of our staff, is step- 
ping from the pages of the book. Her 
attractive costume of a close fitting laced 
bodice, full skirt, and puffed sleeves is 
completed with a cape of dark blue. One 
could almost hear the faint strains of 
Oncle Jazon’s fiddle in the distance and 
there were Jean and Father Beret. Alice 
of Old Vincennes has advertised Vin- 
cennes far and near as a historic spot. 
The day could not be complete without 
this touch to the picture. Books are our 
wares and Alice of Old Vincennes is a 
best seller. 
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Lincoln Migration Centennial 
1830-1930 


In March 1930 occurred the hund- 
redth anniversary of the migration of 
the Lincoln family from Indiana to 
Illinois. It was on March 6, 1830, that 
Abraham Lincoln passed thru Vincennes 
and ‘saw on that day his first printing 
press at the Western Sun which paper 
was still in operation March 6, 1930. 
This memorable event was commemor- 
ated with a “Lincoln Lives Again” 
pageant-parade. The parade depicted in 
colorful episodes the life of Abraham 
Lincoln. The most important events 
were represented. Void ©! music and 
with the tolling of church bells, the life 





LINCOLN MIGRATION CENTENNIAL FLOAT 


Window Display 

A window display was used to good 
advantage in the downtown business 
district. The J. C. Penney Co. loaned 
us their window for this occasion. Here 
we reproduced the Fort, the Church, a 
few scattered houses, and _ several 
mounted miniature English soldiers; an 
Indian in his canoe slowly drifting down 
the Wabash made an effective setting. 
300ks were displayed in great numbers, 
biographies of George Rogers Clark 
were much in prominence, books relating 
to our early history, with some historic 
documents, were a source of new infor- 
mation to our public. The muse of his- 
tory has been exceedingly kind to old 
Vincennes. 


cycle of Abraham Lincoln passed in re- 
view. A prairie schooner, ox-drawn, was 
the first to pass in review; this was 
followed by the humble birthplace, the 
rail splitter reading by the firelight, 
depicted by the Vincennes University, 
and a number of other episodes. The 
Public Library realizing Lincoln’s great 
thirst for knowledge and the important 
part books played in his life seized the 
opportunity to bring out the fact that 
“Lincoln Walked Twenty Miles to Bor- 
row a Book” which is recorded in Carl 
Sandburg’s Prairie Years. The float 
showed a genuine rail fence built from 
the last hand-split rails to be found in 
one of the townships of our county. As 
Sandburg gives the time as late autumn 
when Lincoln walked from Pigeon Creek 
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WINDOW DISPLAY—LINCOLN MIGRATION CENTENNIAL 


to Rockport to borrow a book from 
Lawyer Pitcher, the fence was covered 
with bright tinted vines, the bottom of 
the float with oak leaves which had been 
in the woods all winter. 

In the fence corner was a large old 
stump and the young Abe, a youth of 
about 18, dressed in coon skin cap and 
homespun was seen resting where he had 
dropped down from his long tramp, ex- 
ploring the new treasure. About two 
weeks previous to this celebration the 
movie houses ran for us, free of charge, 
the slide put out by the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers, “Lincoln 
Walked Twenty Miles to Borrow a 
Book—You have Your Public Library 
which offers you more and better books 
than Lincoln ever knew. Why not use 
your Public Library?” 


Window Display 


The same thought was carried out in 
the window display. The Interstate 
Public Service generously gave us, for 
this occasion, the loan of their window, 
which is the most desirable one in the 
city. A large picture painted by the art 
students of the Lincoln High School in 
cooperation with the library formed the 
background. This depicted Lincoln with 
the torch of knowledge in his hand, in 
the background the covered wagon, log 
cabin and the White House in the dis- 


tance with these words, ““The Man Who 
Succeeds is the Man Who Reads.” 
Books of Lincoln’s first library were dis- 
played, Weem’s Life of Washington, 
which perhaps is the one Lincoln walked 
twenty miles to borrow, the Bible, Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Aesop’s Fables, Ara- 
bian Nights, Life of Henry Clay, and 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. The State 
Library loaned us a very old copy of 
Weem’s Life of Washington to use with 
the display. Many Lincoln biographies 
were used, the Barton books being much 
in prominence, for Dr. William Barton 
was the guest speaker at the banquet 
which followed in the evening. Dr. Bar- 
ton spoke quite at ;length upon Lincoln’s 
great thirst for knowledge and the books 
of his first library. To this was added 
quite a number of photographs, tabu- 
lated events of his life, various sorts of 
information such as “50,000 books and 
pamphlets comprise the Lincolnia of the 
Congressional Library at Washington, 
ile od 

The library watched very closely the 
result of this display and found that a 
demand for Lincoln material has been 
created from having seen the books in 
the window. Of course the celebration 
created a vast amount of interest in the 
life of Lincoln but many titles which 
had been displayed in the window were 
the ones asked for at the library. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL WINDOW DISPLAY 


George Washington Bicentennial 


Prepare now to celebrate the George 
Washington Bicentennial, February 22, 
1932—November 24, 1932. The Public 
Library a storehouse of Bicentennial 
material was the theme of Book Week 
November 15-22, 1931. The objective 
was to make the public familiar with 
all material the library contains for this 
celebration. Again the Interstate Public 
Service made it possible to have the use 
of their window. The art classes of the 
Lincoln High School cooperated with a 
picture for the background. Washington 
was depicted holding the hour glass, the 
symbol of time. Present day achieve- 
ment was pictured in the center of the 
poster and well known episodes in the 
life of the first president are shown in 
the foreground. A panel was placed on 
each side of the poster, Know Washing- 
ton Thru Books. A complete assortment 
of material sent out by the George 
Washington Bicentennial commission, 
with other historical, descriptive, statis- 
tical, and pictorial material on the life 
and period of George Washington, was 
displayed. New biographies of Wash- 
ington were much in evidence. Slides 
were shown at the motion picture houses 
and are still shown with “Prepare Now 
to Celebrate the George Washington 
Bicentennial—A Nation Wide Observ- 


ance from February 22, 1932—Novem- 
ber 24, 1932. Consult Your Public Li- 
brary.” Thru this we hope we have 
stimulated and outlined the source of 
information available for further civic 
programs in this connection. During the 
year we expect to have several Book 
Review evenings open to the public. 

We have found the window displays 
highly profitable. There are many func- 
tions which a window display can per- 
form: it establishes the character of our 
institution and the character of our mer- 
chandise, it sells the institution and its 
policies. The window display is a 
medium having a tremendous circulation. 
“Put books in the front line trenches 
and watch them go over the top.’”’ Adver- 
tising only becomes successful as it re- 
ceives response from the crowd. There 
is a psychology of the crowd, the inter- 
est of the masses. I know of no better 
medium to strike the fancy of the crowd 
when the right kind of stimulus has 
been presented than to supplement com- 
munity interests with books. Educating 
the public is not only a responsibility but 
a challenge to our best efforts. We and 
our profession will grow only as the 
people in our community are educated 
to real appreciation and understanding 
of the Public Library program. 








Melvil Dewey 


By Dorkas Fellows’ 


A LISTENER to a library school lec- 
ture once said that she had heard 
of a Mr. Dewey connected with this and 
a Mr. Dewey connected with that and a 
Mr. Dewey connected with the other, 
but never realized before that they were 
all the same man. It is specially appro- 
priate now that it be made known that 
they were, and 
also. appropriate 
that the WILSON 
3ULLETIN, em- 
phasizing methods 
and devices, 
should note the 
passing of that 
man whose ideas, 
beyond those of 
any other, have 
influenced library 
administration 
and who also, by 
founding Library 
Bureau, began 
providing special 
library supplies, 
while his ability 
to make 2 blades 
of grass grow 
where 1 grew be- 





Early Years 


Born in 1851, he graduated from 
Amherst college in 1874, remaining as 
acting librarian until 1876. While an 
undergraduate he assisted in the library 
and rendered the first of his many great 
services to libraries by devising Deci- 
mal Clasification, 
which proved so 
superior to sys- 
tems previously 
used that it revo- 
lutionized library 
administration 
and_ established 
the basic princi- 
ple of all later 
systems, however 
different their ar- 
rangement or no- 
tation. 

Edition 1 of 
D.C., published in 
1876, contained 
12 pages of ta- 
bles (the present 
Ist-3d summar- 
ies) and about 
2600 index en- 


tries, while edi- 





fore, or, as con- 
cerns libraries, to 
produce for $1 
many times what $1 produced before, 
may well appeal to all libraries, great or 
small. 

Space limitations restrict me _ to 
a very incomplete and sketchy outline 
of a life, justice to which would require 
volumes. For fuller treatment readers 
are referred to memorial supplement of 
Library Journal (part 2 of issue for 
Feb. 1) while another article well worth 
reading was printed in Public Libraries, 
February 1925, which (tho not there 
stated) was mainly written by that man 
who knew him longest and best, Walter 
Stanley Biscoe, his classmate at Amherst 
and close associate until he left Albany 
in 1906. 

1 Editor of Decimal Clasification 
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MELVIL DEWEY 


tion 12 (1927) 
contained 683 
pages of tables and nearly 43,000 index 
entries. Yet edition 1, with 1000 divi- 
sions, was criticized as too elaborate for 
even large libraries, but its Relativ In- 
dex made the system so easy to use that 
demands for further subdivision became 
constant, resulting in the full edition for 
those needing it, while 2 simpler forms, 
Abridged and Outline, are issued for 
smaller libraries preferring them. 

In 1876 Mr. Dewey went to Boston, 
and thenceforward (tho he was then 
under 25 years old) ranked as peer (or 
more often leader) of the most promin- 
ent librarians. 


Remainder of that year saw ac- 
complished 5 enterprises of which he 
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was the chief moving spirit: (1) organ- 
ization of Library Bureau, of which he 
was manager until 1883; (2) launching 
of Library Journal, of which he was (at 
first managing, later general) editor 
1876-80; (3) organization of American 
Library Association, of which he was 
secretary for 14 years, 1876-90, presi- 
dent 1890-91, 1892-93, and again secre- 
tary 1897-98, filling at various times 
other A.L.A. offices; (4) organization of 
Spelling Reform Association, of which 
(as also of Metric Bureau, noted below) 
he was secretary until his death; (5) 
organization of Metric Bureau. 


The First Library School 

Remaining in Boston until 1883 he 
then became librarian of Columbia Col- 
lege (now Columbia University) where, 
remaining thru 1888, he developed the 
library from 50,000 to 120,000 volumes. 
In 1887 he established at Columbia the 
first library school in the world, whose 
students, drawn from not only United 
States but several foreign countries, 
have organized and conducted various 
other library schools and held many 
other important library positions. 

In January 1889 he became Secretary 
of University of the State of New York 
and Director of New York State Li- 
brary. As Secretary he greatly advanced 
educational interests in New York State. 
Resigning this position in December 1899 
he retained thru 1905 that of State Li- 
brary Director, combining therewith the 
positions of New York State Library 
School Director (Columbia Library 
School having followed him to Albany 
in 1889), Chief of Home Education De- 
partment (now Library Extension Divi- 
sion) corresponding to state commis- 
sions in other localities, and Chief of 
School Libraries Division. This combin- 
ation was covered by title State Director 
of Libraries, and when he resigned (hav- 
ing in 17 years increased State Library 
from 208,000 to 482,000 volumes and 
its staff from 5 to 105 members, and 
accomplished innumerable other under- 
takings) silent tribute was paid him 
by announcement of 4 vacancies cor- 
responding to above mentioned positions. 

In line with founding American Li- 
brary Assqciation, while at Columbia he 
founded New York Library Club (first 
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city library club in the world) and while 
in Albany he founded New York (State) 
Library Association, N.E.A. Library 
Department, American Library Institute, 
and National Association of. State Li- 
brarians. 


Lake Placid Club 


More than 50 years ago he (using his 
own words) “began planning an ideal 
vacation home for those doing some 
worthy work but needing new health and 
strength to carry on efficiently.” Having 
searched the country for 16 years, in 
1895 he founded at Lake Placid the now 
world-famous Lake Placid Club, where, 
after resigning his State position in 1905, 
he made his home. 

Originally intended for educational 
workers Lake Placid Club proved so 
attractive as to draw millionaires to its 
membership, but its primary purpose 
(advancement of education, including 
prominently the welfare of educators) 
has always remained the same, and tho 
the Club (because this is its most con- 
spicuous function) is best known for its 
summer and winter sports, it was dear 
to his heart not as a resort for the 
wealthy, but for its educational features, 
which, according to charter of Lake 
Placid Club Education Foundation, in- 
clude these purposes: “to restore to 
health and educational efficiency teach- 
ers, librarians, and other educators of 
moderate means, who have become in- 
capacitated by overwork; to establish, 
maintain and aid schools, libraries or 
other educational institutions, specially 
at Lake Placid; and to institute, organ- 
ize or foster other movements to advance 
public welfare thru education.” Dearest 
to him of all these projects, was, I be- 
lieve, (because of its distinctly human 
element) the restoration-to-health fea- 
ture, special rates always being given to 
librarians. A recent project was to 
establish at the Club a “library colony” 
to provide at moderate price, in delight- 
ful surroundings, vacation facilities for 
librarians disposed to avail themselves of 
the opportunity. To further these pro- 
jects he, some years ago, gave to Edu- 
cation Foundation whatever property 
he owned, which action should more 
than refute the very wrong but fre- 
quently promulgated representation that 
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he abandoned his library interests to de- 
vote himself to Lake Placid Club as a 
social institution. His library interests 
were very dear to him to the end. 
Having been told 6 years ago by his 
physician that he must keep south of 
frostline he has since wintered in the 
south, where—temperamentally unable 
to do nothing—he started a Florida 
branch of Lake Placid Club, which, now 
in its 5th year, presents to those knowing 
his marvelous developments in the Adi- 
rondacks a growing vision of correspond- 
ing developments which he and Mrs. 
Dewey were instituting in Florida. In 
recognition of his work the minister who 
conducted the funeral services included 
from Isaiah 35 the passage beginning 
“The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them; and the desert 
shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose.” 


Fifteen Years Ahead 


A prominent library worker once said 
that Dr. Dewey was 15 years ahead of 
the rest and they were throwing stones 
at him, but 15 years later the rest would 
stand where he had stood but he would 
still be 15 years ahead of them and they 
would still be throwing stones. 


One notes that he “founded” many 
organizations. Sometimes people claim 
that he should have devoted himself to 
this or that, disregarding the others. But 
he himself said that he “always tried to 
do the thing which most needed to be 
done and which other people were least 
likely to do.” So he would start an 
enterprise and carry it on his own 
shoulders until it reached a stage of 
vigor, then pass it over to others, who 
could carry it on, tho they would not 
have thought of starting it. Meanwhile 
he “started” something else. Are those 
who have fallen heir to his many enter- 
prises capable of “carrying on”? 

Any sketch of him should portray his 
character and personality, but to de- 
scribe these, even approximately, to 
strangers, is, unfortunately, impossible ; 
yet I can not wholly ignore them. 

As to his character: in leaving city 
soot and grime and making his home in 
the Adirondacks he found his proper 
setting, there where the magnificent view 
from his study window, covering miles 
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on miles of landscape and.rising to the 
summit of Mt. Marcy, highest peak of 
the Adirondacks, symbolizes his breadth 
of vision and his achievements, and the 
balsam-scented air, with its strength- 
giving properties, symbolizes his charac- 
ter. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
A letter from a clergyraan, long ago on 
New York State Library staff, says: 
“T speak often of the profound influence 
of Mr. Dewey upon my life work, and 
count the years spent under his direction 
of inestimable value to me in my minis- 
try. I should recommend to candidates 
for Holy Orders, if that were now pos- 
sible, a few years training in the State 
Library with Melvil Dewey as its di- 
rector.” A distinguished judge, writing 
of him at 73, said: “If his life were 
measured by the work he has done he 
would be 150; if by the good he has done 
he would be older than Methuselah.” 
Multitudes indeed there are in many 
walks of life (tho chiefly among libra- 
rians) who should in justice and grati- 
tude, both personally and professionally, 
rise up and call him blessed. 


Personality and Influence 


That very elusive element, personality, 
I can not undertake to depict but can 
perhaps faintly suggest it thru quota- 
tions from former guests at Lake Placid 
Club. This comes from Japan: “I think 
of the first time I was to call on you. 
I was almost crushed with fear before 
I saw you, but when I looked up and 
saw you smile, I could almost cry with 
joy.” These represent Library School 
students or members of his Albany staff 
long before: ‘Lake Placid Club, a mar- 
vel of efficiency and attractiveness, the 
most delightful scenery, and—best of 
all—a man with the biggest heart! Is 
it any wonder we feel the thrill of new 
life and enthusiasm? Yours and Mrs. 
Dewey’s lives, so unselfish and full, 
make the average life seem very narrow. 
But surely we can all do our bit. I’m 
going to try, at least”; “We all specially 
appreciate your interest in us after being 
separated so many years, and the kindly 
and gracious manner in which we were 
entertained by you, whose days are so 
full. We have tried to tell of the 

(Continued on last page) 











The Modern World’s Challenge 
to Education 


By Beatrice Ensor’ 


"THERE is a dire cleavage between 

the principles and the practice of 
the modern world. Every one talks of 
peace, yet no one dares disarm. Even 
the most nationalist government does not 
actively and immediately desire war, yet 
even the most peace-ensuing does not 
strip itself of all defences and rely en- 
tirely upon the good faith and goodwill 
of its neighbors. The cynics note this 
with a sneer, and dub all pacific talk 
hypocrisy. The cynics—‘“incredulous of 
human goodness” as the Oxford Dic- 
tionary has it—are wrong, but as usual 
they are difficult to refute. 


There is a more active desire for peace 
alive in the modern world than there 
has ever been. But there is also a more 
active mistrust between nations. The 
desire for peace prompts us to say “Dis- 
arm: war is too terrible a waste.” The 
mistrust prompts us to say “Arm: war 
is too terrible a thing to be faced un- 
prepared.” The world is fervid with the 
wrong sort of auto-sugestion: “We 
must have no more war.” And, as M. 
Coué pointed out, this sort of formula 
is more baleful than none. Yet all our 
sincerest efforts for peace are based 
upon our fear of war. We talk of war 
debts and war guilt, the bogey is held 
ever before the eyes of the man in the 
street, and then we wonder that at- 
tempts at disarmament are abortive. 

The most progressive of the interna- 
tionalists, or supra-nationalists as they 
sometimes prefer to be called, are reach- 
ing out beyond the fear of war, and are 
seeking to ensure the future of our 
civilization on a basis of international 
understanding. As Paul Monroe has 
said, “the disarmament of the mind must 
precede any effective disarmament of 
the nations.” This disarmament of the 
mind is primarily a process of educa- 
tion, and in the case of the adult popu- 
lation, of re-education. 


1 Chairman of the International Council of 
London. 


It is therefore of vital importance that 
education, which governments in the past 
have found a powerful instrument in 
the fostering of an aggressive national- 
istic spirit, should now be ranged on the 
side of peace and goodwill and should 
become the most powerful agent in the 
fostering of international understanding. 


The Education of Children 


That the education of children is a 
world responsibility is no longer so sur- 
prising a statement as it would have 
been fifty years ago. World citizenship 
is already very much in the air, because 
the mutual interdependence of the na- 
tions has been practically demonstrated 
in the last decade. Economic stability 
can admittedly no longer be attained by 
the hard-working and patriotic efforts 
of the inhabitants of a single country. 
The man in the street has been obliged 
to regard many problems in the light of 
world needs; he has been obliged to con- 
sider his own country and its interests 
as part of a whole, and many amenities 
of the modern world—wireless, cheap 
and speedy transport and the popular 
press—are helping him in this concep- 
tion of wholeness. 


It is ironical that “Workers of the 
World, Unite” should have become the 
battle-cry of a political faction, and 
should therefore have aroused burning 
enthusiasm and also the bitterest and 
most stubborn antagonism. The workers 
of the world must and will unite for the 
solving of common world problems, not 
for the establishment of a class 
prerogative. And the first and most pro- 
ductive uniting of the world’s workers 
is to be seen in the field of education. 

The exact formulation of educational 
theory is a relatively new thing and in 
the last few years great progress has 
been made in the study of children’s 
growth, mental, emotional and moral, 


the New Education Fellowship; Editor of New Era, 
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and in the examination of the processes 
of learning. The actual field of educa- 
tion has been vastly widened. The pre- 
school child is beginning to be catered 
for in the nursery school, and the uni- 
versities, hitherto sacrosanct, are com- 
ing in for their share of criticism. 
Another most important development is 
the drawing together of the home and 
the school. Each is learning to respect 
the functions of the other in fitting the 
child for life. 

The aim of education is now coming 
to be regarded as that of fitting a whole 
child to a whole world. This conception 
is entailing great modifications in cur- 
ricula. Much, some think too much, of 
the old subject matter of education is 
being jettisoned, so that room may be 
made both for the gradual unfolding of 
the potentialities of the individual child 
and for showing him something of the 
problems he will have to face as a citi- 
zen of a changing world. Room is being 
made for a more proper teaching in mod- 
ern languages and modern history. In 
these direct ways education is minister- 
ing to a more international outlook. The 
same end is being reached by the teach- 
ing of the sciences, both exact and bio- 
logical. A training in the patient, deduc- 
tive methods of science should eliminate 
the hot, unthinking prejudices that lay 
at the bottom of all that was petty in the 
old nationalism. So too should the mod- 
ern tendency to teach ethics as a kind of 
science. 


The New Education Fellowship 


The New Education Fellowship is a 
world-wide association of men and 
women whose whole energies are di- 
rected towards fitting children to take 
their place as integrated members of a 
world community. Started in 1916, the 
Fellowship was at first looked upon 
askance. So sane a movement was con- 
sidered eccentric amidst the welter of 
aggressive nationalism called forth by 
the war. But it held its own and its 
membership and prestige have grown 
steadily. Most of the eminent educa- 


tionists in the world are now active mem- 
bers of the Fellowship. It has held a 
World Conference biennially since 1921 
at Calais, Montreux, Heidelberg, Locar- 
no, and Elsinore, and these have pro- 
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gressed steadily, both as regards the 
number of attendances and the breadth 
and variety of problems dealt with. 

The Sixth World Conference is to be 
held at Nice from July 29th to August 
12th, 1932, under the title “Education 
and Changing Society.” Two main 
questions will be discussed: How is 
education to meet the new demands 
made upon it by the rapid changes tak- 
ing place in society? How can education 
contribute to the improvement of so- 
ciety? These will embrace many sub- 
sidiary questions: What do we envisage 
as the fully integrated individual? How 
can he best be helped to be fully himself 
and fully at the service of others? How 
can we strike the balance between the 
utilitarian and the invaluable but un- 
useful cultural development in educa- 
tion ?—in other words, how can we best 
equip our children as workers with a 
fine sense as to how to employ their 
leisure? How ensure them a plastic and 
cooperative attitude to the present, and 
also a due regard for all that is best in 
the past? How do the changes in the 
family relationship affect the child? How 
can the latest findings in psychology be 
best applied so as to save the child 
from the wasteful and wearying mal 
adjustments of foregoing generations ? 

All these questions demand sincerity 
and promptness in the answering if the 
world is to be saved from the evils of 
wasteful competition and from the 
prejudices, fears, and frustrations that 
are part and parcel of our present 
insecure and chaotic civilization. 

Nice, with its color and sunshine, will 
make an ideal setting for the Confer- 
ence, which should provide a store of 
enriched ideas, new friendships and a 
renewed vigor in attacking our common 
problems. It will also give a unique op- 
portunity for making personal contact 
with all the greatest educationists of the 
day—hearing their direct statements of 
the aims and results of their work, and 
clearing up any points that may have 
seemed obscure in their written accounts 
thereof. 


The New Era 


The ground is being prepared for the 
Conference in the next six issues of the 
New Era, a monthly magazine of inter- 
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national education, for parents and 
teachers. Various aspects of the prob- 
lems to be dealt with in Nice will be dis- 
cussed. The New Era has, for the 
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past ten years, directed its whole pol- 
icy towards furthering international, 
outward-regarding educational efforts 
among the nations. 


Recent Material on Education for World Mindedness 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Boeckel, F. B. compiler. Books of goodwill. 
2 volumes. Paper. Volume I, 50 cents; 
volume 2, 75 cents. 1925-26. National 
Council for Prevention of War, 532 
on Street, N.W. Washington 


Nitchie, E. and others, compilers. Pens for 
ploughshares. $1.50. 1930. Faxon 

Pilcher, M. L. compiler. War and peace. 
Gratis. 1924. St. Louis Public Library, 
Olive, 13th and 14th Streets 

United States. Office of Education. Library 
Division. International aspects of educa- 
tion. Jn Bibliography of research studies 
in education 1929-30. Page 17 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


American Foundation. Outlawing war in the 


concrete. Gratis 
Carr, W. G. Education for world-citizenship. 
$1. Stanford University Press 
Davis-DuBois, R. Education in worldminded- 
ness. Paper 10 cents. American Friends 
Service Committee, 20 S. 12 Street, Phila- 


delphia 
Kelsey, R. W. Internationalism and _ the 
United States. Paper 25 cents. 1930. 


McKinley Publishing Company, r1o21 Fil- 
bert Street, Philadelphia 

Kirk, A. E. Suggestions to leaders of study 
classes using Highways to international 
good will, by Walter W. Van Kirk; 
teacher’s manual. $1. 1930. Abingdon 
Press 

Lobinger, E. E. and J. L. Education for peace. 
$2. 1930. Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston 

Lowe, B. E. International education for peace. 
$1. 1929. F. Weidner Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company, 1109 De Kalbe Avenue, 
Brooklyn 

McMullen, L. W. editor. Building the world 
society. $2.50. 1931. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 

Manry, J. C. World citizenship. Paper $1. 
1927. University of lowa 

Matthews, J. B. Youth looks at world peace. 
$1. 1929. World Youth Peace Congress. 
American Committee, 2813 Thirteenth 
Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 


Murphy, A. J. Education for 
mindedness. $2.50. Abingdon Press 


world- 


Page, K. Dollars and world peace. $1.50. 1927. 
3 R. Smith, Inc. 12 East 41 Street, New 
ork 


Pipkin, C. W. World peace is not a luxury. 
$1. 1927. Louisiana University. Depart- 
ment of Government, Baton Rouge 


Prescott, D. A. Education and international 
relations. $2.50. 1930. Harvard University 
Press 

Randall, J. H. World community. $2.50. 1930. 
Frederick A. Stokes, 443-9 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 

Smith, H. L. and Chamberlain, L. M. Analy- 
sis of the attitudes of American educators 
and others toward a program of. educa- 
tion for world friendship and understand- 
ing. Paper 50 cents. 1929. Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington 

Smith, H. L. and Crayton, S. G. Tentative 
program for teaching world friendship 
and understanding in teacher training in- 
stitutions and in public schools for chil- 
dren who range from 6-14 years. Paper 
50 cents. 1929. Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington 

Smith, J. Preservation of peace. Paper. 
Gratis. 1927. M. O. Hudson, Harvard Law 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Stawell, F. M. Growth of _ international 
thought. $1.25. 1930. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc. 1 Park Avenue, New York 

Tolin, O. E. Foundation for world peace. 
3oards $1. 1928. Christopher Publishing 
House, 1140 Columbus Avenue, 
30ston (20) 

Van Kirk, W. W. Highways to international 
good will. $1. 1930. Abingdon Press 
Wells, G. Way to peace. Paper 75 cents. 1928. 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
Women’s International League for Peace and 

Freedom. 1924 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. Free and inexpensive pamphlet 
material, including assembly programs, 
book lists, and bibliographies, relating to 

world mindedness. 


PERIODICALS 
American Association of University Women. 
Proceedings 10931 :255-61. Educational 


approach to international problems 
American Teacher 16:18-19 November 1931. 
Books as passports to peace. E. Harring- 
ton 
(Continued on page 515) 
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THE STAFF ROOM, DECATUR PUBLIC LIBRARY, DECATUR, ILL. 


Redecorating the staff room was a highly successful 
library project in Decatur, reports Minnie A. Dill, the li- 
brarian. Not only did it provide a comfortable and attrac- 
tive place for staff members to lounge in during off hours, 
but it also stimulated an enthusiastic spirit and initiative 
among the staff which was an incentive to better work in 
all departments. The members of the staff themselves pro- 
posed the redecoration and expressed their willingness to 
do the work, buy the materials, make the curtains, recover 
the screens, and paint the furniture. They assessed them- 
selves one dollar each. The library board consented to 
pay for painting the walls and floors, and contributed a 
set of china, a cupboard, and a day bed. In spare hours 
and after hours the staff members in old frocks and with 
gloved hands painted chairs and tables red and black. The 
janitor enameled the stove. Bright cretonne was bought, 
taken home, and hemmed. Pillow covers to match the cur- 
tains were made. Table silver—guaranteed not to be 
sterling !—was purchased. Little refinements of an inex- 
pensive nature were added here and there. “We had a 
mighty good time doing it, and we are glad to have it 
done,” reports the committee in charge. The library board 
was invited to attend the “house warming.” Doughnuts 
and cider were served, and pronounced excellent. 


(Right) In 1928 the Newark 
Public Library opened a branch 
in a department store and two 


years later opened a second in 
another store. These branches 
offer the same service to the 


public as do other branches, and 
by their advantageous positions 
in the heart of the down town 
shopping and business district 
serve many business men and 
office workers. The cost of 
maintenance is reduced simply to 
salaries and the book collections ; 
light, heat, janitor and telephone 
service is provided by the stores. 
The stores consider the branch 
libraries as good advertisitig; the 
library considers them as good 
service. For fuller details of 
these department store branches, 
see The Library (published by 
The Newark Free Public Li- 
brary) for November 1931. 
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TELLING WHAT THE BOOK 
IS ABOUT 


When hours are too short to answer 
the innumerable questions as to “what 
this book is about,” it will save time 
and yoice and temper, writes Grace F. 
Lyman, librarian, Washington Irving 
High School, Tarrytown, New York, to 
type or write a description in a sen- 
tencg or two and tip inside the front 
covet of each book. This can be done 
to special advantage with those books 
whose titles give no clue to their con- 
tents, such as Blue Water, or Red Caps 
and #Liltes. In a school library which 
cannot afford to print an annotated list, 
these notes can be gleaned from the 
boys’ and girls’ own reviews of the 
books they have read. 


Many libraries subscribe to the clip- 
ping edition (printed on one side) of 
the Book Review Dicest for this pur- 
pose. Nothing more is needed than a 
pair of scissors and a pot of paste to 
provide each book not only with a de- 
scription of its contents, but also with 
a summary of critical opinion on its 
value. 


ENCOURAGING ADULT READING 


The Eau Claire (Wisconsin) Public Library encourages 
adult reading by sending an annotated list of about ten books 
on timely subjects to the Chamber of Commerce for their 
bulletin which is sent to members once or twice a month. 
Laura M. Olsen, the librarian, is quoted in the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin for December 1931: 


“We try to tell as much about the book in as few words 
as possible. We offer to reserve the books by telephone and 
give our phone number. We call attention to any new 
reference book we add as well as public documents, etc. 
Periodicals that might interest business men are mentioned, 
in fact anything we think might be of interest, even a good 
mystery story.” 


CONTAINER FOR BORROWER’S CARD 


One of the most welcome and popular innovations at the 
Sacramento Free City Library, reports Librarian Purnell, is 
simply a stock size coin envelope cut down and thumb- 
notched by a book binder and given to the borrower with 
his card. The cost is about two mills. Both children and 
adults ask for a clean container when the old one is dirty. 
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A BRANCH LIBRARY IN A DEPARTMENT STORE 
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Dilly Tante Observes 


OX February 16, 1931, the Rev. 

Charles J. Morrow, pastor of the 
First Spiritualist Church of Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota, published, after consulta- 
tion with the spirit world, a list of pre- 
dictions for the year 1931. Among Mr. 
Morrow’s seventy-three specific prophe- 
sies were the death of Mussolini; the 
repeal of prohibition; serious illness of 
the Prince of Wales in September; the 
sinking of a large steamship because of 
the captain’s intoxication; the discovery 
by a man named Edward Lynn, with 
the help of God, of a poultice to cure 
appendicitis, the invention of wings 
which, when attached to a person, will 
enable him to fly; the discovery, in Ari- 
zona, of a new fruit which grows on 
bushes, is not quite so large as an apple, 
is to be eaten raw, and is exquisitely 
delicious; a terrible fire in Cleveland, 
Ohio ; the collapse of one of the newer 
and largest buildings in Chicago; and 
(Oh yeah!) exceptionally good business 
in the United States, from April 1931 
to the end of the year. 


“T stake my professional reputation on 
the belief that my forecasts will come 
true,” announced Mr. Morrow in Febru- 
ary of last year. Not to be undone at 
reputation-staking, we'll stake our repu- 
tation—and, while we’re at it, let’s stake 
our grandmother’s and Mahatma 
Gandhi’s, too, for good measure—that 
our Minneapolis soothsayer, despite the 
fateful reversals of his divinations last 
year, still cherishes the conviction of 
prophetic power and is blithely forecast- 
ing the events of 1932. 


Prophets should speak in riddles, as 
did the oracle at Dodona. There is a 
lesson for all fortune-tellers in the beau- 
tiful nebulosity of the Greek deity, whose 
inscrutable wisdom never expressed it- 
self explicitly, even when the suppliant 
asked so particular a question as, “Who 
stole my cushions and pillow?” In 
prophesying no words are more import- 
ant than the “if’s,” “but’s” and “how- 
ever’s.” The modern astrologer, Evan- 
geline Adams, once committed the 
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egregious error of publicly prophesying, 
without equivocation, a “lucky” admin- 
istration for President Harding. 


Jerome Cardan, the remarkable Italian 
mathematician and astrologer, predicted 
that he would die on September 21, 1576. 
Evidently he valued his reputation, for 
when the day arrived he is said to have 
fulfilled the prophesy by committing 
suicide. (Minneapolis papers, please 
copy.) 


An amusing tale is related by Rupert 
T. Gould in his good book of Oddities 
(Stokes). Flamstead, the first Astrono- 
mer Royal of England, was visited by 
an old woman who asked his aid in re- 
covering a bundle of washing that she 
had lost. Her confusion of astronomy 
with astrology was not unusual in the 
seventeenth century; and Flamstead, 
having gravely listened to her story, 
played his little joke by drawing a plan 
of her house and grounds, which he 
embellished with various impromptu 
symbols of mysterious import. Then, 
pointing to a spot at random, he directed 
the old woman to search there as soon 
as she got home. His intention was, 
when she would complain of the futile 
hunt, to reprove her for such nonsensi- 
cal credulity. The lesson, however, was 
never administered. The old woman 
promptly returned, as happy as a lark, 
to overwhelm the Astronomer Royal 
with gratitude: she had found the 
bundle in the exact spot to which he had 
directed her! 


Jacques du Bourg-Molay, Grand 
Master of the Templars, was burned to 
death at Paris on March 18, 1314. 
Browning vividly describes the scene in 
his Heretic’s Tragedy: 


Ha, ha, John plucketh now at his rose 

To rid himself of a sorrow at heart! 
Lo,—petal on petal, fierce rays unclose; 

Anther on anther, sharp spikes outstart ; 
And with blood for dew, the bosom boils ; 

And a gust of sulphur is all its smell; 

And lo, he is horribly in the toils 

Of a coal-black giant flower of Hell! 

CHoruS 
What maketh Heaven, That maketh Hell. 
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Consumed with fire, Jacques du 
Bourg-Molay called upon the Pope and 
the King of France to answer for their 
sins at the bar of judgment, the former 
within forty days, the latter within a 
year and a day. Both Pope and King 
died within the specified dates. 


One must be skeptical about prophets 
and their prophesies, but to reject them 
all as quack-birds of a feather merely 
betrays a dullness of spirit. I have 
known men with visions, the haunted 
and the damned, mind-readers, and 
prestidigitators; some day I may meet 
with a prophetic intelligence, and I hope 
to recognize its nature when I do. 
Gould’s attitude seems to me eminently 
sensible: “I cannot hope to conceal from 
the acute reader my belief that such 
persons have occasionally appeared, and 
may do so again. But it is coupled with 
a conviction that the power of prophecy 
is a rare mental abnormality, which can 
no more be controlled or exploited by its 
unfortunate possessor than a_heart- 
attack or a paralytic stroke.” 


Montaigne mentions two lost works 
that tantalize the imagination: “the 
book of Joachim the Calabrian abbott, 
which foretold all the future popes, their 
names and forms; and that of the Em- 
peror Leo, which prophesied all the 
emperors and patriarchs of Greece.” 


The life of Nostradamus must be a 
difficult nut for the hard-headed ration- 
alist to crack. Michel N6tredame was 
born at St. Remy, in Provence, on De- 
cember 14, 1503. After taking his medi- 
cal degree at Montpelier, he settled, 
eventually, at Salon, near Aix, where he 
became one of the leading physicians of 
his time. Suddenly, at about the age of 
fifty, he began to compose prophecies, 
which he cast into rhymed quatrains. 
These quatrains he published in sets of 
a hundred, called Centuries. Ten of 
these Centuries, making a thousand 
prophecies, appeared between 1555 and 
1566, the year of Nostradamus’s death. 
Whether or not we go so far as the 
scholar Le Pelletier in relating no less 
than 213 of the quatrains to later hap- 
penings in European history, we can 
have no doubt that Nostradamus did, 
in a number of cases and with astonish- 
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ing detail, anticipate the future. Among 
the remarkable prophecies are those that 
foretell the exact manner of the death 
of Henri II, King of France (a lance 
entered his eye at a tournament in 1559, 
four years after the prophesy) ; the ex- 
ecution of Charles I (1649); and the 
Fire of London (1666). But most amaz- 
ing of all, in its complete fulfillment, is 
the eighteenth quatrain of the ninth 
Century, which reads: 


Le lys Dauffois portera dans Nanci 
Jusques en Flandres electeur de l’Empire; 
Neufve .obturée au grand Montmorency, 
Hors lieux prouvés delivré a clere peyne. 


(The lily of the Dauphin shall sustain Nancy; 
and, as far as Flanders, an Elector of the 


Empire. 
There shall be a new prison for the great 
Montmorency ; 
who, not in the customary place, shall be 


delivered to public punishment. ) 


This quatrain was in print in 1566. 
Its two halves foretell a series of unre- 
lated events in the early part of the next 
century (1632-1635). The first half 
presages the entrance into Nancy at the 
head of his troops, on September 24, 
1633, of Louis XIII of France, the first 
to bear the title “Dauphin of France” 
since Nostradamus’s death; two years 
later, following the imprisonment of the 
Elector of Treves by the Spaniards, 
Louis declared war on Spain and 
marched into Flanders. 

The fulfillment of the second half of 
the prophecy is even more amazing. On 
October 30, 1632, Henri, second Duc de 
Montmorency, was beheaded at Tou- 
louse, for treason against Louis. As a 
concession to his rank the execution took 
place in the courtyard of the newly built 
prison of the Hotel de Ville, instead of 
on the common gallows. Nostradamus, 
you will note, had prophesied a “clere 
peyne,” a public or celebrated punish- 
ment. But the phrase, as was often the 
case in Nostradamus’s quatrains, signi- 
fies a great deal more. For another de- 
parture from custom was made in the 
execution of Montmorency: he was be- 
headed, not hanged, and in place of the 
public executioner a common soldier was 
chosen by lot to perform the beheading. 
Clerepeyne was his name! 

That dizzies the understanding. It is 
more wonderful than the seven wonders 
of the ancient world. 
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AT NEW ORLEANS 
By Elizabeth Scripture: 


"THE people concerned with planning 
the intellectual and social activities 
of the School Libraries Section have 
been helping out the postal deficit amaz- 
ingly, since last summer. Scattered, as 
they are, from California to New York, 
from the state of Washington to Louisi- 
ana, with Colorado and Tennessee in- 
volved somewhere along the line, they 
have had some difficulties of contact. 
Some of them have had to call in the 
research department to find out just how 
late a letter, requiring a lengthy immedi- 
ate answer, could be sent to a person not 
naturally of a procrastinating tempera- 
ment, but probably out of town, just how 
many hours must be allowed for a per- 
son to make up her mind about some- 
thing, provided she wasn’t entertaining 
company over the week-end, and how 
many, if she was? 

To be sure, helping our Uncle Samuel 
has not been the principal reason for 
this frenzy of correspondence. Nor has 
it been a desire to revive the art of letter 
writing, now fled and deplored. The 
object has been to set in motion and 
keep revolving the work of the section, 
and to prepare for school librarians a 
program which will repay their trip to 
the conference in New Orleans, April 
25th to 30th. 

What do you think of these, as some 
high points? 

Omitting the obvious high-pointedness 
of New Orleans itself, we shall pass first 
to the program planned for the general 


1 Chairman, School Libraries Section, A.L.A. 
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meeting of the section, which will take 
place on Saturday morning, April 30th. 

Dr. Doak S. Campbell, of Peabody, 
will be one of the speakers. Dr. Camp- 
bell’s report on the status of high school 
libraries with respect to the new library 
standards in the southern states, was one 
of the features of the fourth School Li- 
brary Yearbook, if you remember. 

Miss Lois Shortess, the state super- 
visor of school libraries of Louisiana, 
will be another speaker, and Miss Edith 
Lathrop, of the Office of Education will 
be the third. Miss Lathrop has been 
visiting elementary libraries in rural, vil- 
lage, and city schools, all over the United 
States this year, and will tell us much 
that we need to know about the school 
library situation. Those whose interests 
lie in the urban, secondary field alone 
have no idea what a sweep it will give 
them to see, with Miss Lathrop, school 
libraries in all kinds of isolated places, 
as well as elementary libraries in large 
city systems. Miss Lathrop spent a day 
with us, and some of her experiences, 
told casually as we went from one beau- 
tiful modern building to another, thrilled 
us clear to the steering gear,—either 
ours, or the Chev’s, as you like. 

There are group meetings of which 
Miss Mildred Harrington has general 
charge. Miss Harrington, as you know, 
is the victim marked for the next chair- 
manship sacrifice on the section altar. 
The persons in direct charge of the 
group meetings are as follows,— 


Miss Mary Foster, Elementary school libra- 
rians. 
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Miss Anna Jennings, Librarians of Teach- 
ers’ Colleges and Librarians of Special 
Educational Collections 

Mr. Oscar McPherson, Junior and Senior 
High School Librarians. 

Miss Lucile Fargo, School Library Training 
Group. 


These meetings will be Thursday and 
Friday mornings. 

There is to be a joint meeting of the 
School Libraries Section and the Section 
for Library Work with Children on Fri- 
day afternoon. The chairman of the two 
sections have made plans which, it seems 
to them, will work out for the pleasure 
and interest of both groups. 

On Wednesday morning the business 
meeting of the section will take place. 
Last year a reluctant member who was 
finally bribed or otherwise immorally 
persuaded by her friends to attend the 
business meeting was heard to say, “I 
am so glad I didn’t miss it. Those an- 
nual committee reports were splendid.” 
They should be,—every effort is made to 
secure outstanding people to work on 
committees thru the year. 

There is to be an exhibit booth which 
we hope this year to have ever more 
than an exhibit. We hope it can be a 
meeting place, as well. Miss Kathryn 
Williams is to be in charge of it, and 
since she has had some experience at 
Los Angeles and at New Haven, we may 
feel sure that the booth will be worth a 
visit. 

There is to be a contract chairman, as 
there was last year. This means that 
persons who have questions to ask, will 
have a chance to do so by reporting them 
to the School Libraries Exhibit booth. 
People who have had experience along 
many lines will be connected with the 
persons who have had less in those lines, 
merely for the asking. 

The local hospitality committee, in 
charge of Mrs. Helmer Webb (Mae 
Parkinson) is planning the School Li- 
brary dinner for Thursday evening. Do 
you remember the low, blue Connecticut 
hills that we saw from the New Haven 
Country Club at the dinner last year? 
Well, how would you like it, this time, 
to have dinner at a quaint place in the 
Vieux Carré,—a far cry from blue New 
England hills,—and afterwards to be en- 
tertained by a program of Creole songs 
and old New Orleans street cries? 


There is to be a marionette play, given 
by the Section for Library Work with 
Children,—but stop, if we tell all we 
know this time, we shan’t be so interest- 
ing next time. We'll be seeing you? 





THE GIFT TO MARY E. HALL 


Many readers of the Witson BuLLeE- 
TIN have manifested a personal interest 
in the recent gift to Mary E. Hall, 
much-loved “dean of school librarians,” 
in appreciation of her years of devoted 
leadership. The “Christmas surprise,” 
in the form of Liberty Bonds, was sent 
to Miss Hall on Christmas Eve, in a 
book cover which included also some of 
the letters received with the individual 
gifts and extracts from many others, 
without signatures. Miss Hall’s desire 
was to send an individual note of thanks 
to each and every friend but she has 
been persuaded to broadcast her pleasure 
thru these columns. Her letter to the 
committee, written Christmas Day, tells 
the story. 


We had just opened our Christmas gifts in 
the library here at home. As we listened to 
the chimes of the Riverside Church play “Oh 
Come All Ye Faithful” the door bell rang 
and I signed for a package directed to me. 
I opened it and we exclaimed over the silvery 
box, then at what seemed to be a leather 
book cover—we decided it was a writing 
tablet full of paper. It looked as tho it must 
have come straight from Florence and gave 
me a thrill. When I discovered the letters 
and the sum of money I felt I must be 
dreaming. It seemed as tho Alice must be 
leading me thru Wonderland—the castles on 
the wrapping paper and the Paris Christmas 
card all spoke of Europe. 

This most wonderful Christmas of my life 
brings about the fulfillment of one of my 
dearest wishes, the money to go abroad when 
I can leave my home cares. There really did 
not seem to be any hope of going but I had 
always dreamed of it as a bright possibility, 
getting all the joy of anticipation that Steven- 
son spoke of, “to travel hopefully is better 
than to arrive.” 

I wish I could tell you how much I appre- 
ciate it all. It was fine thoughtfulness that 
turned over these letters for me to keep. 
Many are dear friends and the signatures 
bring to mind happy days of committee work, 
or of school library lectures. Those letters 
I shall love and will be reading and re- 
reading them often. These letters will never 
let me be lonely. I shall feel surrounded by 
friends whenever I read them. Little by little 
I shall write to all those whose names and 
addresses I have. 


(Continued on last page) 











RHYME OF THE REFERENCE RooM 
By Clara Hearn’ 


The Reference Room is where you'll find 


Most things you want to know, 
To prove or dts-prove anything 
It’s just the place to go. 


Of course we tell right off the bat, 
Cain’s consort’s maiden name,— 

If Cleopatra dyed her hair— 
What team just won the game. 


We know the ocean’s greatest depth— 
The spot that’s cornered heat— 

And why a perch of stone out West 
Is short eight cubic feet. 


We find the shortest route to Mars, 
What hour you should be due,— 

Just why it has such huge canals 
And snow of reddish hue. 


We know who in Azoic times 
Belonged to the élite, 

If dinosaurs were quickly tamed 
And what they liked to eat. 


Degrees of consanguinity 
In terms of law we trace, 

In damage suits we “get the goods” 
For both sides of the case. 


To foreign accents we're inured 
So when for “mops” they shout, 
We do not call a janitor, 
But trot an atlas out. 


1 Chief of Business Division, Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library. The photograph is of the Reference 


Room: at Kansas City. 
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If patrons want the Scarlet Ship, 
A book they had last week, 

Of course we know right then and ther: 
The Rubaiyat they seek. 


We read with ease all modern tongues, 
“Arma Virumque,” too, 

Translate “un libro espafiol” 
Or “langue francaise pour vous.” 


Hypertrophy of heart or head, 
We diagnose at sight; 

In myelitis cornual 
A cure we expedite. 


The camber of a short span bridge, 
We work out while you wait. 
Einstein on relativity 
We quite succinctly state. 


To manage best mail order stores 
We tell right off the reel, 

And how to use pyrometers 
In testing strength of steel. 


We furnish corporation laws, 
Statistics up-to-date,— 

In office methods and accounts 
We strike our fastest gait. 


We understudy Sherlock Holmes, 
M.D.’s and lawyers, too, 

To put it mild, WE KNOW IT ALL, 
At least, it’s “sposed” we do. 











The Problem 


ERIODICALS demand our atten- 

tion. Who is not startled when he 
looks at the collections in the book 
stores, at the stationers, in the railway 
station? How different they are from 
what they used to be! How many old 
titles appear in changed dress! How 


many familiar names are missing! What 
has happened to them? And the new 


new types! 


magazines—new subjects, 
When were they 
started? Are they 
read? Who edit 
them, by whom 
are they published? 
If they are harm- 
ful, and we must 
think from their 
appearance that 
many of them are, 
can we be success- 
ful in attempts to 
counteract their in- 
fluence if we know 
nothing about 
them? Can we sit 
calmly back in the 
belief that they 
have nothing to do 
with us?? Is it not 
our duty to know 
more than we do 
about the worst, 
while we are try- 
ing to provide the 
best? 

Someone says: “Our community is 
small, removed from the dangers which 
are commonplace in the larger centers. 
We do not have the lurid magazine 
stands, the tabloids and the rest.” But 
does that mean that no one from that 
community goes out to the world? Sta- 
tistics show that few young persons 
reared in the country remain there. 
When they go to the cities they meet 
these problems. Often they will be very 
much influenced by what they see and 
read in newspapers and magazines. Will 
they not be better prepared to choose 
from the better, if a careful and attrac- 
tive selection of the best has always been 
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made by Manual Training Class, So. Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls 


of Periodicals 


offered them and become habitual with 
them? So even smaller communities 
which have no immediate problem are 
spurred on to ponder on the subject and 
take careful thought of their periodicals. 

Yes, periodicals demand our attention. 
From all sides they challenge us. Sta- 
tistics show that as a nation we are 
magazine and newspaper readers. This 
fact alone is significant to all who would 
understand our 
civilization — our 
thinking, our act- 
ing, our living. 
And as librarians 
we must under- 
stand. Does not 
this reveal our 
public—the group 
which we _ serve, 
for are they very 
different from the 
world elsewhere? 


Why People Read 
Magazines 


If we are to se- 
lect, order, organ- 
ize, supply, dis- 
tribute materials 
to this group we 
must know all that 
can be known 
about its reading 
interests and reading habits. What in- 
formation does this give and what does 
it imply? People are reading magazines 
—more than books. Why? Because 
they reflect our age. Because they are 
of the immediate past, almost of the 
present. Of course, because the timely 
discussions, the brief treatments, the 
many points of view satisfy many of 
the requirements of these stupendous 
days. Perhaps it is because interest can 
be sustained a half hour instead of 
three hours. Perhaps the cheapness— 
five cents to 50, instead of $1 to $10— 
makes them attractive. It is easier to 
discard a magazine than to part with a 
bound volume, which is an item in these 


1 Reprinted by permission from New York Libraries, August, 1931. 
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days of small homes, limited from the 
point of view of storage facilities. Per- 
haps it is the appeal of the marvelous 
illustration—the universal and elemental 
appeal of the picture. It may be that 
readers have an alertness, an enthusiasm 
and fervor for the story, the poem, the 
play, before it can be produced in book 
form. For all of these reasons, and for 
many others, the periodical is published 
and circulated in quantity far greater 
than the book. It is the most widespread 
sort of print. 

The knowing librarian must discover 
how this affects him and his work. Cer- 
tainly it must make him question his 
practices. How many magazines does 
he read regularly? How many does he 
know thoroly? How does he make his 
magazine list? Are there any standard 
aids? What principles of selection does 
he use? How does he determine whether 
a list should be enlarged or changed? 
For what purposes does he buy maga- 
zines? How shall he place magazine 
orders? How can he get the right 
prices? What records does he need? 
How shall the magazines be displayed? 
Can he stimulate reading room use? 
What magazine binder is satisfactory? 
How shall he push magazine circula- 
tion? How many reference questions 
must he answer from periodicals? Do 
very small libraries need the Readers’ 
Guide? Which magazines shall be 
saved? How long shall they be saved? 
How shall he take care of them? Shall 
he bind? Is there any other possibility, 
less costly, of care, arrangement and 
storage? Suppose he can not keep all 
his files, how shall he direct readers who 
are undertaking serious study and re- 
search? In what libraries of the neigh- 
borhood or state can certain very rare 
magazines be found? 


Let us consider some of the problems 
relating to periodicals in the order in 
which they occur. That will make us 
take up first their selection. The prin- 
ciples of selection that we must have in 
mind are few, but important. 


Selection of Periodicals 


We must know the community we are 
serving. We must know the people who 
are using the library and the potential 
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library users. We must know the inter- 
ests, the reading habits, the levels of 
intelligence, of children and adults, of 
men and women. We must know the 
community geographically, historically, 
commercially, industrially, educationally, 
religiously and socially. Homes, schools, 
churches, clubs, individual and group 
enterprises, private and public activities 
must be recognized. General and special 
interests must be noted. Each commun- 
ity is in some measure like every other 
community. Each community is in some 
respects different from the rest. 

We must know what periodicals our 
people are reading. How shall we learn? 
They will tell us if we give them an 
opportunity. The book dealer will know 
which are ordered regularly and which 
are asked for only occasionally. From 
the stationers and news dealers we shall 
learn of “best sellers” and “slow 
movers.” 

As we know people, so we must know 
the magazines. This learning is a long- 
time process. It involves clear know!l- 
edge of subject matter, purpose, point of 
view, tone, regular departments and spe- 
cial features of many magazines; the 
regular reading of some, the frequent 
skimming of others; constant adding to 
the list of old acquaintances, constant 
checking to determine the appeal and 
the use of each; frequent reconsidera- 
tions to plan changes—some titles to be 
added and some to be discarded. New 
magazines are winning their way. Es- 
tablished magazines have changed their 
purpose, policy or appearance. Some— 
the improved—demand fresh considera- 
tion. Some—those which have deterior- 
ated—have not kept the confidence of 
their group in these changing times. 
Some have ceased publication. Others 
have been combined. Not only is it a 
long-time process. For the librarian it 
is a never-ending process. Tomorrow, 
next month, may bring a change. 

While fresh first-hand knowledge is 
essential, the librarian checks his opin- 
ions and judgments with those of other 
librarians. Standard lists are consulted. 


Walter’s Periodicals for the Small Li- 
brary comes first to mind. Possibly the 
circulation of the magazines in question 
is looked up in Ayer’s Directory. Pro- 
fessional journals are consulted. Reading 
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room use and reference use, pleasure 
reading and informational value are con- 
sidered. Certainly the list of periodicals 
indexed in the Readers’ Guide is checked 
to ascertain which periodicals will add 
to the library’s reference resources and 
to find out which periodicals the great 
body of progressive libraries finds 
essential. 

And in many cases the budget must 
be consulted. A careful analysis of last 
year’s expenditures for periodicals, a 
comparison of the periodical fund and 
the book fund, a comparison of the peri- 
odical fund and the number of registered 
borrowers, a comparison of the periodi- 
cal fund and the number of potential 
borrowers must be made. Possibly the 
fund may be increased. Possibly gifts 
will enlarge it. Perhaps a special tund 
for extra periodicals may be started. In 
the end it is the budget which settles 
many questions. 

With these points in mind—with a 
survey of our community, a knowledge 
of magazines, a decision regarding read- 
ing room, circulation and reference use, 
with regard for the value of the maga- 
zine index, with efforts to provide variety 
and balance for all interests, ages, abili- 
ties and cultural levels, with the purpose 
of attracting readers by meeting them 
at or near their present level, and the 
aim of extending horizons, as well as 
of intensifying and enriching—let us 
start now to select our magazines. 


Current Events 


The first question we ask ourselves 
is: What do the people of our com- 
munity want most from magazines? 
What are their interests? The answer 
comes quickly: current events, public 
affairs, international relations, com- 
munity, national and world happenings. 
They want facts, interpretation, com- 
ment, from all possible positions, so that 
they may be informed, so that they may 
agree, so that they may be challenged 
and stimulated. 

What magazines have we which will 
give them this? 

Literary Digest, Outlook, Time, Cur- 
rent History, Review of Reviews, 
World’s Work, Forum, New Republic, 
Nation, Annals of the American Acad- 
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emy, Foreign Affairs are mentioned in 
quick succession. 

Do we need all? How many shall we 
choose? Could we be satisfied with three 
or four? One suggestion is: Current 


History, an essential for reference pur- 
poses and of first importance for au- 
thoritative running comment on foreign 
affairs; a weekly, Literary Digest, the 








GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE, 
WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


Corner of library, showing periodical rack 


Outlook or Time; and a monthly, Re- 
view of Reviews or World’s Work. 
Larger libraries will include the alterna- 
tives and add Forum. School libraries 
will watch to determine whether they 
need the Annals or Foreign Affairs. 
Librarians will remind themselves that 
much public affairs information will 
appear in literary and special magazines. 
Possibly they should try buying one of 
the others for a few months to test 
whether it will attract new readers or 
whether some readers will comment on 
its being available. 


Science 


What interest shall we recognize next? 
Science? At present there is a great 
demand for material in this field. For 
the popular, general magazines we have 
Popular Science, Popular Mechanics 
and Scientific American. Boys will want 
all three, but we may start our list with 
two, either Popular Mechanics or Popu- 
lar Science, and Scientific American. If 
funds permit we shall wish to add Avia- 
tion and Aero Digest. For radio, on the 
technical side we have Radio News, and 
for broadcasting and _ entertainment, 
Radio Digest. If our community has 
scientific, technical or industrial special- 
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ists who will use the more scholarly 
magazines, we shall have to consult them 
and obtain sample copies for our own 
careful study before subscribing. 


Of course, nature study is science, and 
of course, every library will consider 
Nature Magazine for adults and chil- 
dren, for current use and for reference. 
For some reason we connect Nature 
Magazine with National Geographic, 
possibly because of the related fields, 
possibly because both are so well illus- 
trated. National Geographic, with Na- 
ture Magazine, should be in every li- 
brary. And if strange lands and different 
peoples attract, Travel and Asia will 
bring color and variety to our collection. 


Foreign Periodicals 


A different sort of enrichment—costly, 
it is true, but a kind which is a distinct 
library contribution to background and 
one which is sure to be repaid by the 
gratitude of readers—is the addition of 
one or two or three foreign periodicals. 
Again the community will determine the 
choice. But if there is no particular 
reason for preference, one might begin 
with L’Jilustration and the Illustrated 
London News, adding as funds and use 
allow. But this is a luxury. We ask 
ourselves, however, if it is not the li- 
brary, whose funds are the common 
funds pooled, which can afford luxuries 
for all, when individuals can not con- 
sider them. 

But to return to the practical. How 
shall we progress thru the many paths 
spread out? Shall we take the literary? 


Literary Magazines 


The general literary magazines bring 
us the literature of: our day, the new 
work of established writers, with that 
of the outstanding beginners. They 
supply rather full and seasoned com- 
ment on public affairs and present liv- 
ing. Biography, travel, history, science, 
art fall within their scope. Yes, surely 
the Atlantic, literary, individual, fresh, 
at once liberal and conservative, will be 
taken first and foremost. Harper's, re- 
markable because of its success in 
changing with the changes of the years, 
and Scribner's, still a favorite with 
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many, will be considered next. Shall we 
take Atlantic plus Harper’s plus Scrib- 
ner’s, or all three? Some readers will 
want the Yale Review. Others must 
have the American Mercury. These are 
called the “quality group,” altho in 
reality they appeal to many. 

A question arises: Shall not the libra- 
rian share bock reviewing periodicals 
with other readers? The Booklist and 
the Saturday Review of Literature must 
go from the librarian’s desk to the gen- 
eral rack, before or after he has read 
them. Things like Creative Reading will 
appeal to many readers who do not 
know of their existence. 

When speaking of literary magazines, 
this suggestion must be passed on as 
nearly as possible in the words of the 
person who made it: “Why can not 
every library afford Poetry? Altho at 
first thought it seems of limited appeal, 
actually the interest is genuine and 
widespread. It is cheap, too, when one 
considers that it supplies the newest of 
the new verse, and that a year’s num- 
bers contain a greater quantity and 
variety of poetry than the average 
anthology. In fact, it may be counted 
as an anthology for the joy and the 
service that it gives.” 

For the more popular fiction and dis- 
cussion we must weigh the Saturday 
Evening Post and Collier's; the Ameri- 
can, the Red Book and the Cosmopoli- 
tan. Will they bring to the library 
readers not yet attracted there? Do too 
many persons in the community already 
take them? Have they reference value? 


Women’s Magazines 


Much fiction comes to us from the 
women’s magazines. In fact, the wom- 
an’s magazine seems to be becoming the 
magazine for the entire family. When 
we question to determine what contri- 
bution it must make, the response is fic- 
tion, women’s interests—food, cloth- 
ing, house bui!“.:.. house decoration, 
gardens, entertaiament, women in pro- 
fessional and business life. Almost end- 
lessly we continue—a certain recognition 
of the widening and deepening woman’s 
sphere. 

Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCall’s, Woman’s Home Com- 
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panion, Pictorial Review, Delineator, 
Vogue, American Home, Better Homes 
and Gardens, House Beautiful, House 
and Garden occur to us in this connec- 
tion, How many shall we take? Which? 
Who can say? Are we most easily 
tempted to enlarge our list of such 
magazines to the exclusion of other 
fields? Certainly here is need for close 
study, analysis and comparison. We can 
not do that now, but we can determine 
to avoid those which are in all homes 
and those which provide the less dis- 
tinctive contributions. We can and 
should review our principles. We must 
remind ourselves that for most of our 
readers the moderate and the practical 
are more important than the luxurious. 
And as soon as we say that we are again 
reminded that possibly the library should 
supply for all the more beautiful and 
the more costly, which the individual is 
not apt to afford. One librarian made 
a practical suggestion for limiting the 
number to three: Good Housekeeping 
for all homemaking purposes, Better 
Homes and Gardens for interior decora- 
tion and gardening, and one of the 
others for fiction and more general 
interests—Ladies’ Home Journal, Mc- 
Call’s or Woman’s Home Companion. 


‘ Health, Education, Sports, Drama, 
Art, Business 


Right here we are reminded of related 
fields: health, for which let us have 
Hygeia which will sometimes be given 
by the American Red Cross; social prob- 
lems, for which we take the Survey; 
and for mothers, fathers and teachers, 
the Child Welfare Magazine and 
Parents. Often local parent-teacher 
associations will donate these. 


While the public library can not ex- 
pect to supply the general and special 
educational periodicals which even a 
small school needs, yet it may find that 
a subscription to Progressive Education, 
the Elementary School Journal, the 
School Review or some journal which 
the school library does not have will be 
a splendid means of cooperation with 
the school. 

And now going on, shall we proceed 
to entertainment or to the man’s world? 
Quite probably the first will take us to 
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the second. We have discussed one sort 
of entertainment in travel, and home 
entertainment in the women’s maga- 
zines. Naturally we can not mention all 
the hobbies and sports, altho we could 
find a periodical for each. For out-of- 
door activities we have Field and 
Stream; for the drama, Theatre Arts 
Magazine. Of the many titles devoted 
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to art we may find the American Maga- 
zine of Art will serve us best. The 
School Arts Magazine is practically es- 
sential, but the public library would buy 
it only after knowing it is not provided 
by the school. It is difficult to find a 
satisfactory magazine for music. Hence 
we may wish to try samples of several, 
or use back numbers contributed by 
musical friends until we can decide 
which our people will enjoy. 
Agricultural, industrial, technical and 
commercial affairs are so highly special- 
ized that it is impossible to suggest titles. 
The workers and the work are safer 
guides. Yet in almost every group there 
is enough concern with the world of 
affairs to make such magazines as the 
Nation’s Business, System and the Busi- 
ness Week appreciated. A business ex- 
ecutive who attended one of the meet- 
ings said of the Nation’s Business that 
it stood out to him as the most important 
of all the professional magazines he 
saw. Printers’ Ink and Advertising and 
Selling attract far larger groups than 
their names would indicate. Fortune, 
relatively new, and relatively dear, is so 
good in subject matter, treatment, typo- 
graphy and illustration, that one feels 
like recommending it strongly to every 
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library that can manage to pay for it. 
In fact, several librarians have gone 
over their lists and have decided to dis- 
continue two or three of the weak or 
the duplicating magazines in order to 
free money for a_ subscription to 
Fortune. 


Children’s Magazines 


In the field of children’s magazines 
the best good news is that St Nicholas, 
with May Lamberton Becker as editor, 
is so transformed as to be hailed and 
acclaimed “the old St Nicholas.” Since 
May 1931 it has given more than prom- 
ise; it is reality. 

The American Boy, with which the 
Youth’s Companion was combined some 
time ago, is very popular. The official 
Boy Scout magazine, Boys’ Life, and 
the Girl Scout magazine, the American 
Girl, are widely read. Since they are 
usually taken by scouts, the library may 
not need to consider taking them. 

For younger children we have noth- 
ing to recommend without qualifications, 
but we use John Martin’s Book and 
Child Life because they are the best we 
have. 

Many of the adult periodicals will in- 
terest young people. In fact, they con- 
sider that National Geographic, Nature 
Magazine, the scientific magazines and 
Hygeia are theirs. The Horn Book, a 
quarterly devoted to children’s literature, 
will please boys and girls as well as 
parents, teachers and librarians. For 
the school library, the Scholastic, Cur- 
rent Literature and the Magazine World 
are important. 


Reprint Magazines 


Mention of the Magazine World re- 
minds us that we have neglected two 
types of periodicals which bring ques- 
tions. The best example of the first type 
is the Readers Digest, a monthly which 
reprints articles in a somewhat con- 
densed form from the current periodi- 
cals. So far both the selection and the 
cutting have been successful. The ad- 
vantages of the plan are that the best 
articles from many periodicals are 
brought together for the reader in small 
space and at nominal cost. It appeals 
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to the busy person, to the reader whose 
time is limited. Some think it may be 
used to bring about the greater use of 
the periodicals from which articles have 
been taken. 

The disadvantages of such a periodi- 
cal are that the fun of choosing is lost 
when the “best” articles are found for 
us, that the color and flavor of the 
particular periodicals are entirely lost in 
the compilation. The author’s approach 
is second-hand, in this periodical, rather 
than direct. In many libraries the 
Readers Digest is very popular. On the 
other hand, some persons can not endure 
it. They prefer to choose for themselves 
from magazines which have individual- 
ity and personality. 

The Golden Book is another sort of 
reprint. It began by finding master- 
pieces, classics, gems from all literature, 
and their presentation in periodical form 
gave the effect of the present and the 
popular. Again there were advantages 
and disadvantages. Those who appre- 
ciated the Golden Book most maintained 


, that it brought to attention many for- 


gotten treasures, that its form made 
many read standard works who would 
otherwise disregard them, that a file of 
the Golden Book was a distinct contri- 
bution to the book collection. Admitting 
all of these points, some found the older 
Golden Book unsatisfactory. For them 
a magazine must be timely, its greatest 
service must be revelation of the living, 
thinking, working, striving present. A 
periodical drawn from the past fails to 
do this. 

Yet the Golden Book of the present, 
partly old and partly new, half taken 
from the recognized, but remote past, 
half taken from the almost immediate 
past, has lost what was best in the early 
days of the Golden Book. It has left its 
original field. Many do not find that 
the modern note has brought improve- 
ment. 


Periodicals as Reference Tools 


Periodicals are of little value for ref- 
erence without a periodical index. Ref- 
erence use is one of the strongest 
reasons we have for subscribing to them. 
Hence, even for the smallest library, the 
index is a necessity. In most cases a 
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single index, the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, is sufficient, and 
it is to that that these remarks have 
reference. 

A librarian with but a few magazines 
thinks that his case at least is an excep- 
tion. With so few he can hunt thru for 
an article asked for. As a matter of 
practice he does this very seldom. In 
nine cases out of ten, it is not for a 
definite article that a reader asks, but 
vaguely for something bearing on a topic 
under consideration. Few of us know 
our magazines so well that we remem- 
ber without hesitation a month, six 
months, or a year or more back. Few 
of us have the foresight or the time to 
make notes of articles which may be 
called for later. An opportunity is lost, 
therefore. With an index to all our 
magazines, we can answer the question 
promptly and exactly. 

This assumes, does it not, that the 
magazines a library subscribes to are in- 
dexed? It does, for in making a choice 
between several which might well be 
considered from the subject side, a wise 
librarian selects the one or ones which 
are included in the list of those indexed. 
With a small amount to be expended 
for magazines this matter is of primary 
importance. 

But again one objects, saying that in 
all probability a reference will be to an 
article in a periodical that is not repre- 
sented on his shelves. Many of us have 
had that aggravating experience. But 
the reference is not wholly useless, even 
so. A reader may be satisfied to know 
that an article such as is described exists. 
He may look it up when he is in the city, 
or he may have a photostat copy made 
at some library where it is, or he may 
take steps to buy it for himself. The clue 
is all he needs. 

Then again it is a wise librarian who 
knows what periodicals are available 
beyond the walls of his library. The 
school library may have the desired ref- 
erence. A bank in the town, or some 
other institution may supply it. The 
library in the next town, larger than his, 
may have it and its policy may be liberal 
enough to provide a means of borrowing 
it. A large city library near-by will per- 
haps be sure to have it and will allow 
it to go out if it will be used in the 


library borrowing it. The New York 
State Library is rapidly building up a 
duplicate collection of sets of periodicals 
indexed in the Readers’ Guide which it 
will lend as it does other books. 

This brings us to the question: Does 
the librarian of the public library know 
what periodicals are in the school li- 
brary, or has he any interest in knowing 
what the library in the next town takes? 
Does the school librarian consult with 
the librarian of the public library when 
making up a periodical list, with the re- 
sult that certain titles may be omitted 
which are available in the public library? 
We, custodians of a public trust, should 
know each other’s resources, and the 
public has a right to expect that infor- 
mation from us. 

The cost of the index to a library with 
the minimum number of periodicals is 
$7, low enough to bring it within the 
reach of practically all libraries. Sold 
on a “service basis,” the price is higher 
to subscribers with more than the mini- 
mum number of magazines. 


In the Readers’ Guide are indexed by 
author and subject all the articles found 
in more than 100 magazines. It scarcely 
seems necessary to dwell on the obvious 
uses of such an index. Other uses than 
the obvious will be found. For instance, 
the subjects used as headings are chosen 
with a great deal of care, and are con- 
sistent and uniform. Magazines are 
always full of matter on topics that are 
most recently claiming public attention, 
long before books on those topics have 
appeared. Therefore a cataloger finds 
in the Readers’ Guide a list of subject 
headings more up-to-date than any 
printed list. 

Someone asks the questions: “Is the 
Readers’ Guide as useful to a school li- 
brarian as to the librarian of a public 
library? Could the same subscription do 
for both?” If a school library has 
magazines, as it surely must, it can 
scarcely do without an index. With the 
many calls from teachers and pupils for 
material on a multiplicity of subjects an 
index is constantly in use. As to whether 
the index that is in the public library 
can be made to do for the school, the 
answer seems to be implied in the very 
reason for having a school library. 
Something within the school walls was 
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needed because material called for was 
wanted quickly and immediately, and 
use must be made of it during school 
hours. Therefore the library must be 
in the school. If this is true of a library, 
is it not also true of the library’s tools? 
As a matter of fact, a list of indispens- 
able reference tools for the school li- 
brary in preparation by the Library 
Extension Division includes the Readers’ 
Guide. 


Care of Periodicals 


As knotty a question as any which 
has to do with periodicals is how long 
to keep them. Some librarians driven 
by shortage of space decide not to at- 
tempt to keep them at all. Having 
ceased to be current, they are put into 
circulation and go until nobody wishes 
them or until they are lost or worn out. 

But having chosen those to which we 
shall subscribe with considerable care, 
and spending money to provide a 
Readers’ Guide in order to make them 
more generally useful, we hesitate to 
throw work and money away. With an 
index our periodicals are more useful 
than they were, and we must devise 
some means of keeping them. In fact, 
some librarians realizing the importance 
of their files, solicit other copies of the 
same magazines from friends. 

The length of the period for keeping 
magazines varies with magazines, and 
varies, too, of course, with communities. 
A large library, looking upon itself as a 
regional source of supply for back num- 
bers of periodicals, should keep its files 
longer than a small library. 

The usual small library finds that 
active use is made of periodicals up to 
the time they are three years old ap- 
proximately. After that the use becomes 
more and more occasional, until at ten 
years of age they are scarcely ever 
needed. This points to a reasonable limit 
which all might set. Do not try to keep 
magazines after they are three years old 
if you are pressed for space. Keep them, 
most of them, as long as that if you 
possibly can. Be governed by the fre- 
quency of requests as to which to let 
go first. 


The rule to keep for three years is 
only approximate or relative. There are 


magazines which everyone will wish to 
keep as long as possible. Naturally files 
of the National Geographic will always 
be kept, and second and third copies in 
some cases, especially in schools or libra- 
ries which work closely with schools. 
Other periodicals, like Popular Mechan- 
ics, need not be kept, in fact are worn 
out so fast that there is no question of 
keeping them. It is the ordinary periodi- 
cal for general reading, occasionally 
very helpful in answering reference 
questions, that should be kept for the 
period suggested. Miss Fargo, in her 
book The Library in the School, advises 
keeping files for ten years. 

When should files be bound? Gener- 
ally speaking, to a small library, whether 
public or school, the answer is “Never.” 
If files are going to be discarded after 
a few years, there is no need of binding 
for the few years. In fact, experience 
has shown that unbound periodicals are 
much more popular with the general 
public than the same periodicals after 
they are bound. The weight and general 
appearance of the bound volume are 
repellent. Moreover, if a volume is un- 
bound, reference to six or twelve num- 
bers may be made at one and the same 
time, which is often an item when a title 
is popular and frequently referred to. 

Instead of binding, a treatment which 
has been found successful is to put 
magazines in pamphlet boxes which may 
be arranged on the shelves like volumes, 
and kept readily accessible. Among 
pamphlet boxes which have been found 
satisfactory are the Schultz Library 
Covers put out by H. Schultz and Com- 
pany, 535 W. Superior St., Chicago, and 
similar boxes made by the Library Bu- 
reau. These boxes may be bought in all 
sizes, to take care of all sizes of maga- 
zines. Labels on the backs of the boxes 
show the title of the magazine within, 
as well as the numbers or years included. 
One librarian suggests turning the open 
side of the box out, so that the maga- 
zine may be visible and may be taken 
out and put back without lifting the box 
from the shelf. 

Again some librarians prefer keeping 
their magazines in piles on the shelves 
with labels showing what are in each 
pile. To protect them from the dust a 
card of manila board, cut to the size of 
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the magazine, is laid on top. Still others 
tie their volumes in manila board, with 
labels on the outside to show exactly 
what is included in each bundle. These 
may be put on the shelves like volumes. 
In any of these cases the periodicals are 
readily available for use. 

When periodicals are no longer of use 
they need not always be thrown into the 
waste basket or sold to the old-paper 
man. Those with pictures may be clipped 
for the picture collection. It has been 
found practical in many libraries to keep 
old magazines in a cupboard to which 
children are allowed free access and 
permission to take out anything they 
wish for scrapbooks and the like. Li- 
brarians say that this saves their books, 
for pictures the children apparently must 
have! Miss Fargo remarks that “There 
is good psychology back of such an 
arrangement; it substitutes privilege for 
the eternal negative, and is one answer 
to the problem of mutilation.” 

Another use of old files is to offer 
them to other larger libraries which may 
be planning to bind their files and find 
numbers lacking. Periodical dealers, tco, 
are sometimes glad to know of files with 
which one is finished, not to buy entire, 
but for a number or two which have 
become scarce. A letter to Mr Faxon 
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of the F. W. Faxon Company, 83 
Francis St., Boston, or to The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Ave- 
nue, New York, stating roughly the vol- 
umes you are discarding will bring these 
to the attention of those interested. 
Long files of old magazines are a prob- 
lem in many libraries which are not 
equipped to store and take care of them. 
Often they are useless, and as unattrac- 
tive as volumes can possibly be. When 
the file is of the Atlantic for which we 
all have affectionate regard and respect, 
and others of the old choice magazines, 
we are in a quandary about what dis- 
position to make of them. If they are 
taking up toom which is needed for more 
important books, they should be disposed 
of. To find a recipient of the library’s 
bounty is another question. A first step 
should be to communicate with the State 
Library, which may be able to use the 
file, or a part of it. Then again Mr 
Faxon and The H. W. Wilson Company 
are good sources of information about 
the value of sets. If they can use them 
they will pay for them. If they know 
them to be a drug on the market, they 
will reply with that information. A letter 
describing the set roughly, as to volumes 
included, years covered and the condi- 
tion of the volumes, is what is required. 


PERIODICALS FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
Grouped According to Classification 


By G. R. Lyle. 


(Continued from p. 294, December) 


ENGLISH 


American Journal of Philology. 1880. v. 1-51 
Quarterly. Baltimore, Md. $5.00 


“General classical, comparative, modern. Arti- 
cles, reports of current philological work, sum- 
maries of articles in European journals, book 
reviews, bibliographical lists.” 

Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


American Literature. 1929. v. 1-2 


Quarterly. Duke University. $1.85 


A scholarly journal devoted solely to research 
in the field of literary history, criticism and bib- 


liography. 
fndexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


American Speech. 1925. v. 1-6 
Bi-monthly. Baltimore, Md. $4.00 


“Material dealing with current usages, speech 
in the schools, phenomena of vocabulary, pro- 
nunciation, lore of place-names, studies in style, 
local dialect, special scientific and other nomen- 
clatures, and non-English languages in North 
America.” 


Drama, 1911. v. I-21 


9 numbers a year. New York. $3.00 


Organ of the Church and Drama League of 
America. Survey of the latest news of im- 
portant theatrical happenin throughout the 
world, including the activities of the “Little 
Theatre” groups of the United Statés. Popular 
study course arranged by authorities is of in- 
estimable value to students of contemporary 
dramatic literature. : 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


' Librarian, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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English Journal. 1912. v. 1-20 
Monthly. Chicago, Ill. $3.00 
Official organ of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Discusses all phases of the 
study and teaching of English literature and 
composition. ; 
Indexed in Education Index. _ ; 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology. 
1897. v. 1-25 
Quarterly. Urbana, Ill. $3.00 
Continues the Journal of Germanic Philology 
and includes material on the study and teaching 
of the English, German and Scandinavian phil- 
ology and literature. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Modern Language of America, Publications. 


1884. v. 1-45 
Quarterly. Cambridge, Mass. $3.00 

Forms an annuai volume which is issued 
quarterly in installments. Includes papers pre- 
sented at meetings of the association and in- 
cludes also a directory of members and proceed- 
ings of annual meetings. 

Indexed in International Index.to Periodicals. 


Modern Language Notes. 1886. v. 1-46 
Monthly. Baltimore, Md. $5.00 


_ Articles, notes, reviews, and recent publica- 
tions. Issued by members of the modern lan- 
guage departments of Johns Hopkins University. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
Modern Language Journal. 1916. v. 1-15 


Monthly. Menasha, Wis. $2.00 
Articles, notes, reviews, recent publications. 
Published by the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers. 
Indexed in Education Index. 


Modern Language Review. 1905. v. 1-26 
Quarterly. London, England. $6.25 


A journal edited for the Modern Humanities 
Research Association. Its contents include orig- 
inal articles on language and literature, texts 
and documents hitherto unprinted, miscellaneous 
notes and discussions, reviews of books, and a 
classified bibliography of new publications. 

Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Modern Philology. 1903. v. 1-28 
Quarterly. Chicago, Ill. $4.00 


“Devoted to research in modern languages 
and literatures.” Articles, reviews, brief men- 
tion (of books) documents and records. 

_ _ Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
Philological Quarterly. 1922. v. 1-10 


Quarterly. lowa City, lowa. $2.00 
_ Subtitle: “A journal devoted to scholarly 
investigation in the classical and modern _lan- 
guages and literatures.” Articles, book reviews, 
notes. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Poet-Lore. 1889. v. “? 
Quarterly. Boston, Mass. $6.00 
_ Devoted to poetry and drama. It is of par- 
ticular interest to students and literary club 
members. Published long translated plays, short 
one-act plays, articles of literary interest and 
original and translated poems. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 
Poetry. 1912. v. 1-36 
Monthly. Chicago, IIl. $3.00 
A magazine of original and important poetry 
of modern America. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Quarterly Journal of Speech. 1915. v. 1-17 
Quarterly. Madison, Wis. $4.00 
_ This journal contains articles on research 
in speech, discussions of old and new books, 
conventions of the year, news and notes. Pub- 
lished by the National Association for Teachers 
of Speech. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Romanic Review. 1910. v. 1-22 
Quarterly. New York. $3.00 


“Devoted to research in the Romance lan- 
guages and literatures.” Articles, discussions of 
texts and documents, notes and reviews. 
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Saturday Review of Literature. 1924. v. 1-7 
Weekly. New York. $3.50 ; 

The most authoritative and impartial book 
reviewing weekly in America. Reviews appear 
somewhat late. Includes special departments: 
Morley’s “Bowling Green,” “Reader’s Guide,” 
by May Lamberton Becker, and more complete 
information on foreign books than one finds 
in the New York Times Book Review Section. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 

Sewanee Review. 1892. v. 1-39 
Quarterly. Sewanee, Tenn. $3.00 | 

A literary quarterly containing articles, poems, 
and book reviews. pil 

Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Studies in Philology. 1906. v. 1-28 
Quarterly. Chapel Hill, N.C. $4.00 


General articles, notes. Published by the 
University of North Carolina Press, under the 
direction of the Philological Club. 

Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Theatre Arts Monthly. 1916. v. 1-15 
Monthly. New York. $4.00 


Dealing with the theatre and various phases 
of the drama. Photographs and illustrations in- 
cluded. Occasionally an entire play included. 


Times, London, Literary Supplement. 1902- 
te 
Weekly. London, England. $4.25 


The most authoritative book reviewing weekly, 
tho English writers are emphasized. Articles 
by specialists and outstanding literary critics. 


FINE ARTS 


American Journal of Archaeology. 
ser. 2, v. 1-34 

Quarterly. New York. $6.00 
Covers the fields of “American, Christian, 
Classical, and Oriental archeology;” summaries 
of archeological news and discussions, classified 
bibliography, correspondence, notes, etc. Organ 

of the Archaeological Institute of America. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


American Magazine of Art. 1909. v. 1-22 
Monthly. Washington, D.C. $3.00 
Illustrated: articles, editorials, notes, items, 
book reviews. Published by the American Fed- 
eration of Arts. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Architectural Forum. 1892. v. 1-54 
Monthly. New York. $6.00 

For students and architects interested in de- 
sign, construction, and equipment. Special refer- 
ence numbers. Beginning January, 1928 it 
divided into two parts, “Architectural Design,” 
and “Engineering, Business.” 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Architectural Record. 1891. v. 1-69 
Monthly. New York. $3.00 


Illustrated with plans and interior and ex- 
terior views, usually of the elaborate or monu- 
mental or institutional type of building. 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index 


Architecture. 1900. v. 1-63 
Monthly. New York. $5.00 


The professional architectural monthly, record- 
ing the best of contemporary American archi- 
tecture. Profusely illustrated with duo-tone sepia 
plates and colored insets. 

Indexed in Industrial Arts Index. 


Art and Archaeology. 1914. v. 1-31 
Monthly. Washington, D.C. $5.00 
Published by the Archaeological Institute of 


America. Review of “art throughout the ages.” 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
Art Bulletin. 1913. v. 1-12 
Quarterly. Providence, R. I. $5.00 
yoy and illustrations of old paintings 
and sculpture, with articles aaeeiing the his- 
o 


for the reproductions. ng book 
Published by the Col- 


1897. 


toric settings: I 
reviews, bibliographies. 
bege Art Association. 
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Art Digest. 1926. v. 1-5 
Semi-monthly. New York. $3.00 


A compendium of art news and opinions of 
the world, with illustrations, and sections de- 
voted to ee art books, rare books, and 
manuscripts. buyers’ guide to the advertisers 
is fe and a calendar of the United States 
and Canadian exhibitions. 


Art Studies. 1923. v. 1-8 
Annual. New York. 

Subtitle: “Medieval and renaissance and 
modern.” Illustrated. Published as an extra 
number each year of the American Journal of 
Archaeology. 


Arts and Decoration. 1910. v. 1-33 
Monthly. New York. $6.00 

Has for its purpose “beautifying the home 
through the arts and interior decoration.” Dis- 
cusses house plans, furniture and fittings, and 
includes art, dramatic, and literary notes. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Bulletin. 1852. 
vy. 1-29 
Bi-monthly. Boston, Mass. $0.50 
Information about the collection and for in- 
struction in the fine arts. The museum has 
outstanding collections of Chinese, Japanese, 
East Indian, Egyptian and Classical arts. Ranks 
first for its print collection. 


Creative Art. 1927. v. 1-7 


Monthly. New York. $7.50 
Subtitle: “A magazine of fine and applied 
art.” Articles illustrated, domestic and foreign 
notes, book reviews. Commencing in April 1931 
the London “Studio” formerly Included in this 
journal is published separately in America 
under the title “Atelier.” 


Formes (English Edition). 1930. v. 1 
Monthly. New York. $10.00 

Presents contemporary theories of modern 
and ancient art by noted authorities. Infor- 
mative biographies and palette compositions of 
living painters. Beginning with the April 1930 
number Formes is also published in the Eng- 
lish edition. The fine illustrations of this 
periodical should keep students abreast of the 
times in aesthetics and modern art. 

Monograph Series. 1915. v. 1-17 
Bi-monthly. New York. $2.00 , 

A record of the architecture of the Ameri- 
can colonies and the early republic. Illustra- 
tions, reproductions, photographs, drawings, and 
construction diagrams. anged in 1929 from 
White Pine Monograph Series. 

Music and Letters. 1919. v. I-13 
Quarterly. London, England. $5.00 

Long articles. Includes reviews of books, 
periodicals, and records. 

Musical Digest. 1920. v. 1-16 
Monthly. New York. $3.50 
Articles, illustrations, special 
current news, notes on new music. 
Musical Quarterly. New York. 1915. v. 1-17 
Quarterly .New York. $3.00 
A magazine for music lovers, giving discus- 


departments, 


sions of musical talent, past and present, 
oe photographs, and a quarterly book 
ist. 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Bulletin. 1887. v. *-26 
New York 
Primarily a ready means of communication 
between the officers and staff of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art and all who are interested 
in its collections. 
Useful for art instruction. 
Pencil Points. 1920. vy. 1-11 
Monty. New York. $3.00 
A journal for the drafting room, with illus- 
trations and color plates. 
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Small Home. 1922. v. I-11 
Monthly. Minneapolis, Minn. $1.00 


A practical non-technical periodical covering 
the field of “Financing, planning and building” 
the small home. Well illustrated. 


GENERAL 
Indexes 


Agricultural Index, 1916. v. 1-5 : 
Monthly. New York. Service basis 
“Subject index to a selected list of agricul- 
tural periodicals and bulletins.” New books 
and book reviews are indexed under author. 


Book Review Digest. 1905. v. 1-28 
Monthly. New York. $18.00 


Digests and indexes a selected general group 
of English and American periodicals for book 


reviews. The books are reviewed under author 
with a subject and title index. Of special 
interest to librarians of public libraries. 


Abstracted book reviews supplemented by 


further reference. 
Cumulative Book Index. 1808. v. 1-34 


Monthly. New York. $24.00 
Annual supplement to the U. S. Catalog, 
which forms a fairly complete record of books 
published in the U. Contains author, sub- 
ject and title list. 


Education Index. 1929. v. 1-2 


Monthly. New York. Service basis. 

A cumulative author and subject index to a 
selected list of educational periodicals, books 
and pamphlets. Book reviews indexed under 
alphabet, “Book Reviews.” 


Great Britain Stationery Office 
Circular. 1919. No. 1-144 
Monthly. London, England. Free 


Selected list of new British government pub- 
lications of popular appeal and special interest. 
The publications listed are annotated to show 
contents and value. 


Industrial Arts Index. 1913. v. I-19 
Monthly. New York. Service basis 


Special periodical index covering the fields 
of business, finance, engineering, with some 
mention of books and pamphlets. Cumulates 
thruout the year and every two years. The 
publications are annotated. Includes foreign 
periodicals. 


Monthly 


International Index to Periodicals. 


v. 1-18 


5 times a year. New York. Service basis 
A cumulative author and subject index tc 
periodical literature, in the humanities anc 
sciences. Includes foreign periodicals. 


New York Times Index. 1913. v. 1-18 
Monthly. New York. $12.00 


“A carefully made monthly index, with 
entries under small subjects, exact references 
to date, page and column, a plentiful cross- 
reference to names and related topics.”” Serves 
as an index to current events and therefore 
to other newspapers. Brief synopses of articles 
are useful for reference. 


Public Affairs Information 
v. I-16 
Weekly (cum. ed.) New York. $100.00 
“A combination of a_ subject index to the 
current literature in its field—books, documents, 
pamphlets, articles on riodicals, multigraphed 
material etc.—and a digest of recent events 
and developments in the fields of sociology, 
political science and economics.” 


Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 1901. 


Vv. I-30 
Monthly. New York. Service basis 
A cumulative dictionary index 
manag literature. 
ibrary. 


1913 


Service. 1913. 


to general 
Invaluable to every 
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U. S. Library of Congress, Division of Docu- 
ments, Monthly Check List of State Pub- 
lications. 1920. v. 1-21 

Monthly. Washington, D. C. $1.00 


Monthly list of state publications arranged 
according to State and subdividing by issuing 
bureau. Limited to the publications received by 
the Library of Congress. Full information for 
each title given. 


U. S. Superintendent of Documents, Monthly 
Catalog of U. S. Public Documents. 1805. 


Monthly. Washington, D. C. $0.50 
A complete bibtiecetphy of the federal govern- 
ment publications arranged according to dis- 
tributing bureau or department. General 
instructions for ordering, complete trade infor- 
mation, and Library of Congress card members. 
Whitakers’ Cumulative Book List. 1924. v. 1-7 

Quarterly. London, England. $5.00 
“Each issue consists of a classified list of 
recent publications, (British) with a _ detailed 
author and title index.” Trade directory. 

Cumulates each year. 


Library Economy 
American Library Association. Booklist. 1905. 


Vv. I-27 
Monthly. Chicago, Ill. $2.00 

“A selected monthly list of books made by 
the American Library Association for use in 
the popular library. New editions, selected 
federal and state documents, children’s books 
and lists of books for the high school library 
are included.” 


American Library Association, Bulletin. 1907. 
vV.1-25 
Monthly. Chicago, Ill. $2.00 
_ “Devoted to official news of the Association, 
including programs and information regarding 
annual conferences and other meetings, news 
and reports of committees.” 
Bulletin of Bibliography and Dramatic Index. 
1897. v. I-14 
3 numbers a year. Boston, Mass. $3.00 
“The Bulletin of Bibliography was established 
as a medium for the publication of articles, 
bibliographies, reading lisfS and other material 
helpful to libraries. Regular features, are 
“Dramatic Index”, “Births and Deaths in the 
Periodical World”, Bibliography of current li- 
brary magazine contents. 


mage 1896. v. 1-36. (Ceased publ. Dec. 
1931. 
Monthly. Chicago Ill. $3.00 

Continues ublic raries. Professional 


news, reports of meetings and conferences, and 
a special department of hool Libraries. 
Emphasis on practice in small libraries. Discon- 
tinued 1931. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
Library Joxrnal. 1876. v. 1-56 
Semi-monthly. New York. $5.00 
.. Professional magazine covering the field of 
library administration. Articles on both 
practical and theorotical with the emphasis on 
the former. The research, bibliographical and 
more scholarly discussions of library work are 
now covered in the Library Quarterly. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide and Industrial 


Library Quarterly. 1931. v. 1-2 
Quarterly. Chicago, Il. $5.00 

_ A new magazine in e library field, “of 

investigation and discussion in library science.” 

It _ contain contributions outside the library 


Ta 
Library Review. 1927. v. <% 
Quarterly. Coatsbridge, Scotland. $2.50 
“A magazine on ries and literature.” 


General articles, bulletins, syoects, news notes, 


book reviews. Scholarly periodica 
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Publishers’ Weekly. 1872. v. 1-69 
Weekly. New York. $5.00 
A veel list of new publications of Ameri- 
can publishers, announcements, author notes, 
extensive advertising etc. “Want List’’ and 
“Sale List” included. Special numbers issued 
during the year with new book announcements. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
Subscription Books Bulletin. 1930. v. 1-2 
Quarterly. Chicago, Ill. $1.00 
Unbiased reviews of books and sets sold by 
house to house canvassers. Evaluations are 
based on careful examination of the books and 
_, the findings of the actual users. 
Wilson Bulletin for Librarians. 1914. v. 1-5 
Monthly. New York. Free to libraries. 
Includes may articles of practical value to 
libraries, especially small public and school 
libraries. Standard catalog monthly, a selected 
list of best books, is included in each issue. 
Biographical sketches of contemporary writers, 
in e issue, are valuable for reference. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Literature, Current Events, 
Miscellaneous 


American Forests and Forest Life. 1895. v.1-37 
Monthly. Washington, D. C. $4.00 
Organ of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion. Devoted especially to conservation, tho 
dealing generally with forests, wild life, flowers, 
and out of door activities. 


American Mercury. 1924. vy. 1-22 


Monthly. New York. $5.00 
General periodical devoted to articles on 
politics, science, and belles lettres. “Offers a 
decidedly critical interpretation of the American 
scene.” 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
Asia. 1898. v. 1-31 
Monthly. New York. $4.00 
“Deals with the life, industry, literature, art 
and religion and trade of the peoples of Asia, 
ann in their present and possible relations 
to the United States. Well illustrated.” Organ 
of the American Asiatic Association. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Atlantic Monthly. 1857. v. 1-147 
Monthly. Boston, Mass. $4.00 


“A Gereral magazine devoting much attention 
to politics, economics and _ social affairs 
Essays and poetry included, especially contribu 
tions from new or young writers.” 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Bookman. 1805. v. 1-73 
Monthly. New York. $5.00 


“General articles—much on the broader 
—_— of publishing and book ownership. 
any signed reviews and adroit notes on recent 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
Books, New York Herald Tribune. 1924. v. 1-7 
Weekly. New York. $2.15 


Book reviewing supplement of the New York 
Herald Tribune. Like the New York Times 
Book Review, it is journalistic and neutral in 
tone. Covers a wide variety of books and re- 
views appear promtly. 


Books Abroad. 1927. v. 1-5 

Quarterly. Norman, Okla. Free 
Reviews foreign books. ‘Discussion some- 
times in foreign languages, on current literary 
tendencies and books, especially French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and Italian. Signed notes and 
bri reviews of outstanding European books 

in many fields.” 


Commonweal. 1924. v. 1-13 
Weekly. New York. $5.00 


“Discusses present day culture and social 
interests as applied to Catholic rinciples. It 
covers a wide field, including literature, the 
ublic affairs.” 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
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Contemporary Review. 1866. v. 1-136 
Monthly. London, England. $7.00 

A general English magazine of literature, 
politics, science, history, theology and current 
activities. Book reviews. Distinguished Eng- 
lish writers. 

Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 

Country Life. 1901. v. I- 
Monthly. Garden City, N. Y. $5.00 

One of the best nature and outdoor maga- 
zines, devoted largely to illustrating country 
estates, house furnishings, and landscape 
gardening of wealthy residential districts. 

_ Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
Editor and Publisher. 1901. v. 1-63 
Weekly. New York. $4.00 

A trade journal for editors and advertisers 
including latest accounts of progress in the 
journalistic field, reports of the policies of well- 
nown newspapers, and current advertising 
campaigns. 

Fortnightly Review. 1865. v. 1-128 
Monthly. London, England. $7.00 _ , 

A London magazine giving English view- 
points on matters of international concern such 
as education, theatres, and law. Written in 
popular style. 

ndexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Forum. 1886. v. 1-85 
Monthly. New York. $2.50 
Incorporated Century Magazine. 


—_— questions of the day. 
ndexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Harper's Magazine. 1850. v. 1-162 
Monthly. New York. $4.00 
Am ine of general interest appealing to 
the intellect with literature on subjects of cur- 
rent interest. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


House and Garden. 1901. v. 1-59 
Monthly. New York. $3.50 
“A publication de luxe of interest primarily 
to owners of town and country houses. Con- 
tains illustrations and plans for landscaping, 
decorating and building.’ 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Illustrated London News. 1848. v. 1-178 
Weekly. London, England. $13.50 


Valuable for its illustrations and comprehen- 
sive comments on art, literature, politics, and 
current events, drama, science, etc. of inter- 
national interest. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education. 
1914. v. I-20 
Monthly. Milwaukee, Wis. $2.50 

Technical magazine dealing with safety 
methods and workers’ health in factories and 
with vocational education in them. Of interest 
to teachers of manual arts. 

Indexed in Education Index. 

Journal of Forestry. 1902. 
Quarterly. Washington, D. C. $4.00 

professional journal published by the 

Society of American Foresters and devoted to 

all branches of forestry. Reviews of books and 

bulletins are piven, notes on a variety of sub- 

jects, and a list of society officers is included 

with society affairs. 


Literary Digest. 1890. v. 1-108 
Weekly. New York. $4.00 
A weekly devoted to topics of the day, foreign 
comments, letters and art, science and inven- 
tions, religion and social service, personal 
glimpses, investments and finance, cartoons and 


illustrations. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
Living Age. 1844. v. 1-339 
Semi-monthly. Boston, Mass. $5.00 
Gives a review of the world in its current 
aspects. Has a section devoted to discussion 
of persons and personages, also books abroad, 
letters and arts, coming events are discussed. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Discusses 


Manchester Guardian. 1920. v. 


I- 
Weekly. Manchester, England, $5.00 va 
Brief articles, notes and comments on religion 
and government in England and her colonies, 
chiefly. World news items, comments on fi 
nances, book notes, and theatre reviews are 
included. 
Mentor. 1913. v. 1-23 
Monthly. New York. $4.00 
Devoted to articles on celebrities of people 
and places, occasional stories, often of a his- 
torical character, world gossip, fashions, travel 
notes. Contains photographs, color plates and 
other illustrations. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Nation. 1865. v. 1-132 
Weekly. New York. $5.00 
Includes discussion of current problems ot 
world interest, correspondence, articles on books, 
drama, films, and an international relations 
section. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


New Republic. 1914. v. 1-66 
Weekly. New York. $5.00 
A journal of opinion on politics, economics, 
painting, opera, books. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 
New Statesman. 1914. v. 1-36 
Weekly. London, England. $7.50 
“A radical journal of distinctively high tone.” 
Includes literary articles and other discussions 
and poetry in addition to its political and news 
articles. 


New York Times Book Review. 1806. 
Weekly. New York. $2.00 


Supplements Sunday issue of the Times. 
Descriptive book reviews usually signed, 
journalistic and prompt. Special departments. 
Contains a great deal of book advertising. 

Nineteenth Century and After. 1877. v. 1-109 
Monthly. London, England. $3.80 

Widely varied contents, ag | almost all 
subjects. Articles on Russia, India, farm 
marketing, modern American writers, referen- 


um. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Outlook and Independent. 1870. vy. 1-157 
Weekly. New York. $5.00 
Devoted to a trend of events discussion, 
backstage in Washington, miscellaneous articles, 


and a considerable attention to leisure arts. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Public Opinion. 1861 
Weekly. London, England. $3.25 
Subtitle reads: “A weekly review of current 
thought and activity.” 
Review of Reviews. 1890. v. 1-83 
Monthly. New York. $4.00 
The progress of the world discussed in such 
articles as those on statistics, shaping our rail- 
road system, senate and power board, upheaval 
in Germany, recognition of Russia. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Saturday Review. 1855. v. 1-151 
Weekly. London, England. $7.50 
Review of politics, art, theatre, with critical 
and well written book reviews. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals. 


Scribner's Magazine. 1887. v. 1-9 
Monthly. New York. $4.00 
A literary magazine; some articles on modern 
subjects, stories, and poems. Biographical notes 


on_contributors to each number are given. 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide. 


Spectator. 1828. v. 1-146 
Weekly. London, England. $7.50 
Current sr 2 poetry, books. Similar 


to the Nation. cellent book reviews. 
Indexed in International Index to Periodicals, 


(To be Continued in a Later Issue). 
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RE you familiar with the set of 27 
science booklists recently published 
by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science? They are ex- 


cellent, annotated lists, attractively 
printed, and, what is more, free to 
librarians. 


These lists have a ghree- fold object: (1) 
To select and describe a few authentic and 
especially interesting books acceptable to the 
“general reader”; (2) to supplement these 
with several introductory treatises in under- 
standable style; (3) to suggest a group of 
text-books for more advanced study by am- 
bitious amateurs, or persons studying by 
themselves. Books written in America, recent 
and not out of print, nor too expensive, have 
been favored, but there are numerous excep- 
tions. The books can generally be borrowed 
from libraries, or bought from bookstores. 
Libraries which lack these titles may be able 
to borrow them from the state library com- 
mission, or some other large library, by the 
inter- library loan system. ag 

A committee of eminent-scientists un- 
der the chairmanship of Joseph L. 
Wheeler, public librarian, Baltimore, and 
with the collaboration of nearly 400 in- 
dividuals, selected the books. A grant 
of $4,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
made publication possible. 

Public, college, and school libraries 
may obtain free sets for distribution by 
writing to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, c/o Smith- 
sonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 


The librarian, in fiction and in the 
general mind’s eye, is not usually asso- 
ciated with an exuberant unconvention- 
ality, but “Confession Week” for the 
staff of the Oakland (Cal.) Free Li- 
brary recently produced some rather 
startling data for anybody who wants to 
write a thesis on The Libido of Libra- 
rians. The various members of the staff 
confessed with shameless candor their 
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at Random 


respective (but not respectful) desires— 
to ride on a hand-car, to have dinner 
with Warner Baxter, to smash a com- 
plete set of Haviland china, to be a 
chorus lady, to ride a surf board with 
perfect poise, to read a book purely for 
pleasure, and to tear out the lace cur- 
tains and give everyone a salary increase. 
The last duplex-complex belongs to a 
male. One of the gals admitted that 
‘she never had a desire that she’d sup- 
pressed!’ 


A most valuable bibliographical aid in 
locating biographical and critical mate- 
rial on modern British writers has just 
been published in Germany. The title 
of this pamphlet is Who Wrote About 
Whom. It is written in English. Kurt 
Ullrich, the compiler, explains in his in- 
troduction that: “Who Wrote About 
Whom is a bibliography of the books 
that deal with the works of contempor- 
ary British authors published or repub- 
lished in England or America during the 
past decade; or, to be more precise, from 
1920 to 1931. I have here collected not 
only biographies and bibliographies and 
books of criticism; but I have also 
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BOOK PLATE, ROCKY HILL 
(CONN.) LIBRARY 


Redrawn from the original (1794) design. 
We shall be happy to receive other 
library bookplates for reproduction 
in the Wison BULLETIN 
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NEW YORK MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Located on the 22nd floor of the Municipal Building for the convenience of city officials 


and employees. 


It specializes in information on municipal government. 


The periodical 


indexes, The New York Times Index, and the Public Affairs Information Service are 


much used tools. 


In addition to a general collection of carefully chosen books on civic 


subjects, the reports and documents of the City of New York and of all other large cities 
form an important part of the library. 


looked for scattered articles and smaller 
contributions in collections of essays and 
histories of literature: In the case of 
these latter publications I have printed 
the tables of contents so far as they 
relate to British authors. The index at 
the end of the bibliography will enable 
the user to see at a glance who has writ- 
ten on the author he is interested in and 
in what publication the writing may be 
found.” In defining the scope of his 
bibliography, Herr Ullrich _ states: 
“Among Contemporary British Authors 
I include writers of poetry, drama, fic- 
tion and essays, also historians of liter- 
ature who are British subjects, exclud- 
ing those who wrote previous to 1930.” 
Actually, besides including several 
writers, such as Swinburne, Gissing, 
Meredith, Samuel Butler, Hardy, etc., 
who wrote before the turn of the cen- 
tury, Herr Ullrich has determined 
nationality by birth rather than by citi- 
zenship, which explains the inclusion, 
for example, of Lola Ridge and the ex- 
clusion of T. S. Eliot. Among the more 
or less permanent residents (some of 


them citizens) of the United States 
listed are: Margery Williams Bianco, 
Ernest Boyd, Padraic Colum, Charles J. 


Finger, A. Hamilton Gibbs, Francis 
Hackett, Hugh Lofting, and William 
McFee. Thornton Burgess, American 
born and bred, should certainly be omit- 
ted from future editions of this bibli- 
ography of British writers. But per- 
haps, in future editions, Herr Ullrich 
will extend its scope to include both 
British and American writers. As it 
stands, his work will be found highly 
useful in American libraries. Who 
Wrote About Whom is published by 
Arthur Collignon, Berlin NW 7. Its 
price is about one dollar. 


Merle Carter, librarian of the Brook- 
haven (Miss.) High School, sends us 
the results of a Beauty and Brains Con- 
test on Living Authors held in her 
school.. Here are the results of the 
Senior vote: Most handsome, Graham 
Greene and Rebecca West; Most intel- 
ligent, John Galsworthy and Susan Ertz; 
Most illiterate-looking, Rockwell Kent, 
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John Masefield, and Evelyn Scott; Most 
individual, Arthur Machen and Edith 
Sitwell; Funniest, Stephen Hudson and 
Phyllis Bottome; Most domestic, 
Thomas Mann and Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart; Most sympathetic, Arthur Train 
and Selma Lagerléf. 


A “real” name to break the heart of 
any cataloger is that of Erika Zastrow 
(pseud.), whose first novel, Broken 


pate with much pleasure showing it to a well 
known New York author who is one of our 
summer guests. He says he’d like “to swear 
the catalog out of existence.” 


I also enjoyed very much Dilly Tante’s 
comments on cats. 


The first manual of familiar French 
quotations did not appear in France until 
1931. An American, Prof. Othon Guer- 
lac, of Cornell University, was the com- 
piler. He is reported to have spent 








OOKS-FOR-THINKING-AMERICA: 








COPIES OF THIS STREAMER FREE ON REQUEST 
Write to The National Association of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
opportunities and obligations of librarians in calling the public’s attentien to books that can 
have a steadying influence have never been greater. The A.L.A. has issued an excellent 
list of books “For Thinking America.” Copies of this list are obtainable from the A.L.A. 
_ at moderate prices in quarterly orders. 


Arcs, has just been published. She was 
born Mary Margaret Carolina Henrietta 
Fredericka Erika Massey! Miss Zas- 
trow’s nom de plume is derived from 
her paternal grandfather, General von 
Zastrow, who, with the aid of the 
Franco-Prussian War, managed to get 
himself into German history books. 


For the summer session of 1932 the 
Sorbonne is offering a ten weeks com- 
bination of travel and study with resi- 
dence in a carefully chosen French 
family or pension. The complete fee 
(New York to New York) is a little 
over $500. For particulars address 
Henri Goy, Sorbonne, Paris, or Prof. 
Leon Vallas, French Institute in the 
U.S., 22 East 60th Street, New York 
City. 


A note from Abbie Putnam, librarian 
at Provincetown, Mass.,—a town fam- 
ous for its artists’ colony—: 


I noticed on page 372 of the January Wi- 
son BULLETIN an unfavorable comment on 
“The Card Catalog Bogy,” by Ruth Miller, 
in the December Buttetin. 

In my opinion this is a very clever article 
and I congratulate the author, I shall antici- 


twenty years on his compilation, Les 
Citations Frangaises (Armand Colin, 
Paris). 


Mrs. Arnold Bennett gives an amusing 
account, in My Arnold Bennett, of the 
visit of Mr. George Doran to their small 
house in Paris to discuss the American 
rights of The Old Wives’ Tale. She 
reports Arnold Bennett as saying: “We 
must ask the fellow here for dinner, and 
impress him with a really good dinner! 
... | know what publishers are. I repeat 
it has to be a first-class dinner. . . We 
must impress the fellow. It means busi- 
ness.” 

“As for me,” she says, “I spared no money 
or trouble. I was anxious that the evening 
should be a success. I begged the maid to be 
careful when waiting at table, to wear her 
best apron, to look nice, to be sure to open 
the front door directly she heard a knock...” 

She says that Mr. Doran “was 
charmed from the very moment” he met 
Bennett. “We all of us felt at ease from 
the beginning.” And she reports a pleas- 
ant evening in spite of the fact that 
Bennett insisted upon making the coffee 
and succeeded only in “dumping the con- 
tents of the coffee pot on the table, mak- 
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THE LIBRARY, ST. AUGUSTINE ACADEMY, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


ing a frightful mess.” She says: “This 
did not prevent Mr. Doran, however, 
from being amiable all the time and 
declaring it was all so lovely. He was 
the embodiment of a perfect guest.” 
“With The Old Wives’ Tale and Mr. 
George Doran,” says Mrs. Bennett, 
“riches entered our home and stayed 
there for good.” 


Sister St. Cosmas writes from St. 
Augustine Academy at Forty Wayne an 
interesting account of the school and its 
library : 

The Saint Augustine Academy is conducted 
by the Sisters of Providence. This is the 
name of an educational Order, established in 
Ruillé, France, in 1806 to make amends for 
the ravages caused by the French Revolution. 

The new community grew so rapidly and 
spread so widely, that its reputation crossed 
the Atlantic and in 1840, when a call from 
Indiana reached Ruillé, six valiant heroines, 
with Mother Theodore Guérin as_ leader, 
responded. 

Mother Theodore Guérin possessed extra- 
ordinary mental endowments with a remark- 
able talent for government. Her natural dis- 
position enabled her to acquire rapidly a very 


superior culture. She had spent nineteen 
years in directing advanced schools in her 
native land, when her educational views, her 
schemes and her methods attracted the atten- 
tion of the Institute of France, the Forty 
Immortals, who appointed a committee to test 
her abilities. Royal distinctions and decora- 
tions of honor were the result of this inves- 
tigation. 

She seemed then, eminently fitted for her 
apostolate in the New World. In the short 
space of fifteen years her arduous project 
was accomplished. She had solidly estab- 
lished her community with schools in several 
dioceses, leaving her work to be carried on by 
her followers. Her life work was the Saint- 
Mary-of-the-Woods College, one of the most 
noted institutions in our country. 

The Saint Augustine Academy, Fort Wayne, 
was established by Mother Theodore in 1845. 
First, a parochial school supplied the needs. 
But new buildings and new editions were 
required and erected and the Academy stands 
on the site of the pioneer school. 

The history of this Academy is the history 
of Fort Wayne. Both grew together. The 
Academy has educated the daughters of nearly 
all the families of the city. The Alumnae 
members are numerous and in this society are 
listed the names of distinguished women in 


_all_ the walks of life. 


The Saint Augustine Library is a vital part 
of the Saint Augustine Academy. Tho as 
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yet comparatively small, since the accession 
book records but 3100 volumes; yet, these 
meet the demands of our two hundred high 
school students, who have access to works the 
best of their kind; the filing system is up-to- 
date; the equipment is unique; the resourceful 
activities arouse in the students emulation; 
while they spend the assigned periods of re- 
search work, not only willingly, but they 
often prefer to pass their leisure hours in the 
library. 

At present, the library is furnished with 
charts and posters, designed to commemorate 
the second centenary of the death of Wash- 
ington. Later on, the same interest will be 
taken to revive in the students the memory of 
Scott, the hundredth anniversary of whose 
death will take place in September. 


Available gratis from the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene, Inc., 61 Broadway, New 
York City: (1) A Further Study and 
Report on the Use of Narcotics Under 
the Provisions of Federal Law in Six 
Communities in the United States of 
America; (2) Report on the Legal Use 
of Narcotics in Detroit, Michigan, and 
Environs. 

These researches were conducted by 
the Committee on Drug Addictions and 
represent the only thoroly scientific in- 
vestigations of the quantity and nature 
of legal use of narcotics ever made in 
this country or elsewhere. 


In your Month at Random column for Janu- 
ary I note a request from Mrs. Jeannette P. 
Beck of the Robert Louis Stevenson School 
of Columbus, Ohio, for suggestions for a 
book contest for children from Grades 4 to 
6. I have found the scheme outlined below 
efficacious. 

Children were enrolled in two reading 
clubs, one for boys and one for girls, en- 
titled respectively the Paul Revere Club and 
the Molly Pitcher Club, the idea of the clubs 
being to encourage the reading of books per- 
taining to American history and national 
figures. A list of about two hundred books 
was made, including both fiction and non- 
fiction. As there are fifty children enrolled 
in the two clubs, each child is permitted to 
draw two books at an issue, reporting the 
titles when he returns the books. Members 
are required to divide their reading equally 
between fiction and non-fiction. 

Progress of the two clubs is indicated by 
the growth of a flag posted on the bulletin 
board. The flag is drawn on a sheet of white 
cardboard sixteen and one half by twenty- 
seven and one half inches, only the blue field 
being colored. As a member reports a book 
read he is given a red strip one half inch by 
one and three-eights inches to paste on the 
flag, the red stripes being formed in this way. 
When a member has read six books he is 
given a star with his name on it, to paste 


in the blue field. The flag thus requires the 
reading of 288 books for its completion. As 
a further stimulus a list of members with 
the number of books read by each is posted 
beside the flag. The librarian is offering an 
award, consisting of a book of the winner’s 
choice, for the best book review written by 
a member, and if the flag is finished by the 
end of the school year, the members will be 
given a picnic under the sponsorship of a 
local organization. 

I should add that this idea is not original 
with me. I got it from Gaylord’s Triangle, 
and I think it was originated in the children’s 
department of the Syracuse, New York, Pub- 
lic Library. 

ANNASUE HUGHES, 
Branch Librarian, 
Delano, California. 


In answer to the request for a children’s 
book contest, I should like to offer this sug- 
gestion: 

A contest which I found to be interesting 
to the children was as follows: Sixteen pic- 
tures from well known children’s books were 
mounted and numbered. The game was to 
name on paper the title of the book from 
which each picture was taken. Paper and 
pencils were furnished by the librarian. Grade 
and name of contestant, also date and time 
of day paper was entered, were noted on 
each paper. At the end of the week the first 
two correct papers handed in were entitled 
to a book prize. 

Book week came. And immediately, any 
doubt in the mind of the librarian as to the 
“taking qualities” of the contest was dis- 
pelled. A dazed wonder as to whether pre- 
pared stock of paper and pencils would hold 
out, became the pressing question to worry 
about. That some of the children ran all 
the way from school to enter the contest at 
the earliest possible moment was certain. 
Later in the contest week, mothers and 
teachers came to see the pictures, evidently 
discussed at home and school. The children’s 
room was one muffled buzz of, “What do you 
think this number is?” 

LAVINIA REINHARD, Librarian, 
L. D. Fargo Free Public 
Library, 
Lake Mills, Wisconsin 


A pathetic note, titled “The Alcove 
Catastrophe,” from the 1931 report of 
the Pratt Institute Free Library, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: 


The collection of representative books set 
apart in the Alcove in a cheerful corner of 
the Circulating Department, to invite every- 
one’s acquaintance with the great writings of 
all time, seemed a natural and happy way to 
make books known—not only as examples of 


. literary genius, but as acceptable specimens of 


bookmaking worthy of the talent embodied. 
The writings were chosen as typical of the 
ailthors, and the copies selected were editions 
appropriate. 
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PAUL PAINE’S HISTORICAL MAP OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Hardly had our choice been made and the 
Alcove List descriptive of them been printed 
when disintegration began. Publishers ceased 
reprinting in editions deserving to be called 
“standard,” and one after another the great 
products of literature could be replaced in our 
Alcove only by inferior cheapened reproduc- 
tions reproachful as books in every particular. 
The struggle for survival went on hopelessly 
for fifteen years since the Alcove proclaimed 
its idealism in the autumn of 1915, until last 
spring what had once been our pride was 
our humiliation. Our discriminating selection 
of books had largely become a miscellaneous 
collection of book substitutes. The Alcove 
perished, because the art of the book had been 
disloyal to the art of letters to which it owes 
its existence. 


In submitting a set of Weedon’s Mod- 
ern Encyclopedia (eight volumes) to 
The Wilson Company for consideration 
by The Standard Catalog Department, 
Mr. Brooks of The S. L. Weedon Com- 
pany, Cleveland, writes interestingly of 
the work involved in compiling a mod- 
ern reference work: 

It required nearly a year’s time to compile 
a list of subjects and a good many thousands 
of dollars were spent before we began writing 
a single article. No other encyclopedia was 
used in this compilation. The list of entries 
was made up independent of any other refer- 
ence work and it was made almost entirely 
on the subjects found in the present school 
text hooks, courses of study in the most im- 


portant school systems and the recommenda- 
tions made by leading librarians of the United 
States. A list of about 50,000 entries was 
made, each entry was put on a card and in- 
dexed according to the Dewey system. These 
entries were then boiled down to avoid dup- 
lication and a complete model of the encyclo- 
pedia was built before any article was written. 


In Pennsylvania, George Washington 
began his career as a soldier, crossed the 
Delaware, took part in the Continental 
Congress, and showed his courage at 
Valley Forge. These historic incidents, 
and a score of others, appear on the 
new map of the History of Penn- 
sylvania, drawn by Paul M. Paine, the 
librarian at Syracuse. The map makes 
an appropriate addition to the literature 
of George Washington connected with 
the celebration of the 200th anniversary 
of his birth, Map with index may be 
purchased from Frieda F. Gates, 602 
Euclid Avenue, Syracuse, N.Y. 


An unusual new magazine that has 
just made its bow in Chicago is: Clara 
Laughlin’s So Yowre Going News, a 
sort of “continuing postscript” to the 
large list of Miss Laughlin’s popular 
travel books. Miss Laughlin mails it 
free of charge on request. Write to her 
at 410 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 








A. L. A. Notes 


Editor: Cora M. Beatty’ 


New Orleans Meeting 


HE 54th conference of the American 
Library Association to be held in 
New Orleans, April 25-30, 1932, has 
sent librarians’ thoughts hovering about 
this delightful city with its unfailing 
charm. 

“Libraries in a changing world” will 
be the theme of this conference. Joseph- 
ine Adams Rathbone, President of the 
Association and director of the Pratt 
Institute School of Library Science will 
preside during the conference, which it 
is estimated two thousand representa- 
tives from libraries in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico will attend. 

Edwin R. Embree, president of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund and author of 
Brown America will address the second 
general session on “Cultural problems of 
the South.” Mr. Embree has made ex- 
tensive studies in secondary education in 
America, in relations of the white and 
colored races in America, and in the edu- 
cation of Negroes. 

“The Public Library in American civi- 
lization—new ideas in education” is the 
subject upon which Frank P. Graham, 
president of the University of North 
Carolina, will speak, at the third general 
session, April 26th. Later in the week 
Edith O. Lathrop of the U.S. Office of 
Education who has been conducting a 
survey under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation will talk on “New Library 
Service for rural and village schools.” 

Miss Mary Mims, Community Organ- 
izer for Louisiana and author of The 
Awakening Community soon to be pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, will 
also be a conference speaker. 

The John Newbery medal award for 
the year’s outstanding work in children’s 
literature will be given at a general ses- 
sion of the Section for Library Work 
with Children at which Count René 
d’ Harnoncourt will be the speaker. Count 
René d’Harnoncourt, who has recently 
published a volume of Mexicana show- 


* Executive assistant in charge of Membership Department, Am 


ing illustrations of life and manners in 
modern Mexico, is an illustrator of chil- 
dren’s books. He is director of the ex- 
position of fine and applied arts of Mex- 
ico which toured the country under the 
patronage of the American Federation 
of Arts. 


Unemployment Among Librarians 


Recent studies show that there is a 
serious amount of unemployment among 
experienced librarians, and that consider- 
able numbers of the recent graduates of 
library schools are still without positions. 

The Board of Education for Libra- 
rianship of the A. L. A. recommended at 
its recent meeting 


1. That library schools be encouraged to 
reduce the size of their classes thru a 
more rigid scrutiny of applicants, both 
as to scholarship and personality. 

2. That, in general, the establishment of 
new agencies for educating librarians, 
especially the multiplication of summer 
courses, are matters demanding at this 
time the most careful consideration and 
scrutiny. 

3. That the attention of employers of li- 
brarians be called to the opportunity 
which exists because of present unusual 
conditions, to raise professional require- 
ments for library positions, and to dis- 
criminate more accurately among vari- 
ous types of credentials offered, before 
making appointments. 

4. That library school faculties and libra- 
rians generally take the opportunity 
afforded by the present situation to dis- 
cover among the larger number of young 
people now available for consideration, 
those few who show marked personal 
qualifications and promise and to en- 
courage them to prepare adequately for 
librarianship. 


Educational Material to Be Indexed 


Articles relating to adult education or 
any other phases of education which 
appear in the issues of the Bulletin of 
the American Library Association, in 
the future will be indexed in the Epuca- 
TION INDEX published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company. 


Library Association. These 


erican 
“A.L.A. Notes” appear regularly in the Wirson Butzerin under the sponsorship of the American Library 


Association. 
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International Exhibit of 
Children’s Books 


At the request of the International 
Bureau of Education, the exhibit of 
children’s books on display in Geneva, 
Switzerland, has been permanently as- 
signed to the Bureau. This exhibit was 
prepared by the A. L. A. Committee on 


Library Work with Children, and has © 


been on display since the 1929 Confer- 
ence of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations. The collection will 
form a part of the exhibit of children’s 
books from about twenty-seven other 
countries. 


Decimal Classification 
On L.C. Cards 


The question of the continuation of 
the work of placing Decimal Classifica- 
tion numbers on Library of Congress 


cards has been referred to a committee 
composed of the Secretary of the 
A. L. A., the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Cataloging and Classification, and 
David J. Haykin, with the suggestion 
that libraries concerned be consulted for 
their opinions as to the usefulness of 
the work and the best method of financ- 
ing on the basis of two or three alterna- 
tive possibilities. 


Library Curriculum Studies 


The books prepared by the Library 
Curriculum Study have made a place for 
themselves in library schools. This is 
shown by replies to questions recently 
sent to instructors by Dr. W. W. Char- 
ters, under whose direction the books 
were prepared. More than one-half the 
replies indicate extensive use as text- 
books. 





Education for World Mindedness 


(Continued from page 487) 


Century 120:82-7 January 1030. Citizens of 
the world, international work in _ the 
women’s colleges. V. C. Gildersleeve 

Education 50:133-49 November 1929. Interna- 
tional relations and the public school cur- 
riculum. G. V. Price 

Educational Survey 2:13-27 September 1931. 
University teaching of international ques- 
tions in faculties of the humanities. 
O. Halecki 

Educational Survey 2:28-32 September 1931. 
German conception of the teaching of 
geography as a means of promoting in- 
ternational understanding. W. Viehweg 

Educational Survey 2:41-3 September 1931. 
Study course of international affairs. 
C. Henry 

Educational Survey 2:59-62 September 1931. 
International student vacation camps and 
their peaceful possibilities. G. Troup 


High School Teacher 7:367-9 December 1931. 
Education for world citizenship. R. T. 
McNutt. Bibliography 

Journal of Education 114:380 November 30, 
1931. Neighborhood of nations. L. W. 
Feik 

National Education Association 1929:231-7. 
Education for world friendship and un- 
derstanding; abstract. H. L. Smith 


National Education Association Journal 20: 
331-2 December 1931. Schools and _inter- 
national goodwill. F. T. Goodier 


New Era 12:228-9 July 1931. Geography and 
world citizenship. C. Evans and F. Evans 


Parents Magazine 5:16-18 July 1930. World 
friendship among children. R. D. Cox. 
Illustrated 


Review of Reviews 83:81 March 10931. 
Thought for education. H. A. Overstreet 


School and Society 30:213-15 August 17, 1920. 
International aspect of education. G. Mur- 
Tay 

School and Society 30:548-9 October 19, 1920. 
Internationalism in education 


School and Society 32:427 September 27, 1930. 
Battleships or scholarships. H. S. Curtis 


School and Society 34:551-7 October 24, 1931. 
Teacher-training curricula for develop- 
ment of international understanding. 
M. Bennion 


World Unity Magazine 7:57-61 October 1930. 
nee for world citizenship. H. Hol- 
ey 

World Unity Magazine 7:383-95 March 1931. 
— for human brotherhood. R. M. 
ones 


World Unity Magazine 8:225-36 July 1931. 
Colleges and world affairs. A. M. Palmer 
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THE VERTICAL FILE SERVICE: A NEW WILSON ENTERPRISE 


EVERY librarian realizes the importance of 
maintaining an information or vertical 
file of valuable and timely pamphlets selected 
from the mass of free and inexpensive 
material issued by hundreds of commercial 
and non-commercial organizations. Nearly 
every librarian also experiences difficulty in 
compiling such a file because of the lengthy 
and expensive routine of securing pamphlets, 
and of sorting, examining, and cataloging 
them after they have been received. In addi- 
tion, there are many sources of good literature 
of which the librarian is not aware and there- 
fore cannot investigate. Se 

The organizations—sociological, political, 
educational, and commercial—from which this 
flood of literature comes, trv to direct it into 
channels where it will be used to the utmost. 
It is only in libraries where pamphlets are 
promptly made available to the public that 2 
single copy can accomplish as much as 
hundreds do in the hands of individuals. 

Our newly established Vertical FILe Serv- 
ICE proposes to bring together the librarian 
and the publisher by listing worth while 
pamphlets in a monthly catalog and assisting 
in their distribution to libraries. It will turn 
a stream of material into the vertical file, thus 
relieving the library of a heavy and expensive 
task, and giving the publishing agency an out- 
let thru which its literature will be brought to 
a great number of readers. The catalog is 
also intended to serve the public in the same 
manner as does the Reapers’ GUIDE. 

Before we proceeded with our plan, of 
which we had been thinking for some time, 
we questioned the secretaries of state library 
commissions as to the need of a centralized 
staff to render such a cooperative library aid. 
From the many enthusiastic responses we 
quote a few: 


“No library makes the fullest use possible 
of pamphlet material published free or at 
little cost largely because it is so difficult to 
know about such material in time to get it. 
Any plan which could be worked out by your 
firm to keep libraries in touch with this mass 
of material would be worth a good deal to 
all libraries, but especially to the smaller ones 
with limited book funds.” 


“It seems to me that anything that would 
reduce or entirely eliminate that stack of 
material waiting for the proverbial rainy day 
for sorting and filing would be a godsend. . . 
In lieu of another assistant such a service as 
you have in mind would not only solve a prob- 
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lem for the librarian but make much infor- 
a available for the public while still use- 
og 


“Your plan would save me personally much 
time in checking professional periodicals and 
library reports for material which would be 
of use to us in our pamphlet files. It would 
also eliminate the writing of letters for this 
material. The assigning of subject headings 
would be still more useful to us.” 


“As regards the larger general public libra- 
ries, I suspect such a plan would be of great 
assistance. They should have practically all 
of this ephemeral material, and this plan 
would bring it automatically.” 


The first catalog of the Verticat Fite Serv- 
IcE, which will introduce the new plan to all 
subscribers for the Reapers’ Gurpe, will soon 
be in the hands of the librarians. It is to be 
regarded only as the initial step in a plan that 
necessarily must develop according to the 
needs of its subscribers. 

Entries are made in the catalog under 
recommended subject headings, to which is 
added information as to the distribution of 
free and other pamphlets. Some pamphlets 
will be distributed automatically, while others 
will need to be requested or ordered. To 
simplify the ordering of pamphlets, the libra- 
rian will be supplied with printed slips, which 
may be sent to the Verticat Fire Service for 
distribution to the publishing agencies. We 
also hope to perfect plans for cooperation with 
publishing organizations, thru which material 
will be distributed from the clearing house of 
the VerticaL Fire Service. A discount in 
price may possibly be effected for the library 
which orders several titles at one time. 

At this time, when many libraries have had 
to limit their book funds, a well-maintained 
vertical file can perform an important service 
at a small cost. The Verticat Fite Service is 
therefore offered at a time when it can fill 
an especially vital need. We believe its use 
and value to libraries will be in proportion to 
the use and value of the Reapers’ Gurpe, and 
we shall therefore for the present make the 
subscription rate the same as for the READERS’ 
GuIDE. 

All plans for the carrying out of our plans 
must necessarily be experimental, for some 
time, to be perfected thru a period of actual 
operation. We must, as always, depend on the 
cooperation of our subscribers not only for 
financial support, but also for their suggestions 
and advice. i“ 
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THE MAKERS OF OUR PERIODICALS INDEXES 
Part of the large staff on the sixth floor of The Wilson Building who are responsible 
for the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, International Index to Periodicals, 
Industrial Arts Index, Agricultural Index, Education Index, Art Index. 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Loud groans have been known to shake 
the walls of hotel ballrooms or university 
halls where librarians are met together when 
the word “questionnaire” is mentioned. The 
librarians who answered the questionnaire sent 
out on October 27th regarding the STANDARD 
CaTALoG FoR HichH ScHoot LIBRARIES may 
have groaned too but they answered the ques- 
tions and sent them back post haste and their 
replies are proving a great help to us. But 
a far more wonderful thing remains to be 
chronicled: the questionnaire printed in the 
Witson BuLtetIn in October brought in a 
flood of answers. We did not have the time 
to write to all those good people who took 
the time and trouble to reply to these ques- 
tions so we hereby thank them for their 
answers. 


The majority of those who answered our 
questionnaire were of the opinion that the 
classification as worked out in the High 
School Catalog should remain as it is rather 
than follow the D.C. exactly. The chief 
reason given was that a change in classifica- 
tion now might be a disadvantage to librarians 
which have started to follow the classification 
as worked out in the Catalog. It was also 
pointed out that selection of books is an 
easier matter if titles are grouped with some 
relation to curriculum interest as is done in 
the present arrangement. 


The response to the question of revision 
of the list of sources for pictures was so 
overwhelmingly in favor of a new edition of 
this list that there seems little doubt of the 
fact that it is of great value to librarians, 
not only in high schools but also in public 
libraries. 


When given the choice of a carefully se- 
lected list of about 3000 titles or a much 
larger list, the majority voted to keep the 
Catalog about its present size. As a number 
of our collaborators wisely pointed out, the 
Catalog is most needed by the small and 
medium sized libraries which find the selec- 
tion of a limited number of books much more 
difficult than the larger libraries which are 
able to spend more freely. Too many titles, 
they suggest, are confusing to the inexpert 
selector. 

Another question on which we sought light 
was: Should we include more titles in fiction, 
biography, travel, or junior high school mate- 
rial. Not many requested additional titles for 
junior high schools. It may be supposed that 
they felt that the books for upper grades 
listed in the Children’s Catalog and the titles 
in the High School Catalog indicated for 
junior high sufficiently covered the field. But 
the response to the other subjects was in 
favor of more titles in travel, biography, and 
particularly in fiction. 

It is rather a surprise to us to have this 
continued request for more fiction. Are high 
schools going to be able to buy more fiction 
or do they want to be able to suggest good 
novels to the students to borrow from the 
public library? Anyway, we are sending out 
another request as to how we shall meet this 
demand in our new edition. 

The work on this new edition is going 
steadily forward. We begin by taking the 
present edition and considering each title to 
decide whether it should come out and another 
take its place. Has the book been used enough 
to justify its inclusion again, is it out of date 
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or has something more interesting or authori- 
tative been written on this same subject, are 
the questions we ask about each title. Then 
a list of new titles to take the place of those 
we have dropped is sent to our collaborators 


and from these votes and our own examina- 
tion of the books our selection is made. 

So the new edition of the High School 
Catalog, as in the present edition, will repre- 
sent a consensus of opinion of the best titles 
for a high school library. 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 


The following current books will be in- 
dexed for Part 4 of the Essay aNnp GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX, due to be published July 
1932: 


Bettoc, H. Conversation with a cat, and 
others. 1931 Harper 

Bennett, C. A. A. Dilemma of religious 
knowledge, ed. by W. E. Hocking. 1931 
Yale univ. press 

Burrows, M. Founders of great religions; 
being personal sketches of famous lead- 
ers. 1931 Scribner 

Butter, N. M. Looking forward: what will 
the American people do about it? essays 
and addresses on matters national and 
international. 1932 Scribner 

CiassicaL Stupres In Honor or Joun C. 
Rotre, ed. by G. D. Hadzsits. 1931 Univ. 
of Pennsylvania press 

Davis, W. ‘ed. Science today; a layman’s 
handbook of recent discoveries, by vari- 
ous eminent men of science. 1931 Har- 
court 


FarrcuHitp, H. N. Romantic quest. 1931 Co- 
lumbia univ. press 

HearnsHaw, F. J. C. ed. Social & political 
ideas of some representative thinkers of 
the revolutionary era; a series of lectures 
delivered at King’s college, University of 
London. 1931 Harrap 

Huxtey, J. S. What dare I think? the chal- 
lenge of modern science to human action 
& belief, including the Henry La Barre 
age gongs lectures (Philadelphia) 
or 1931. 1931 Harper 

Keynes, J. M. Essays in persuasion. 1932 
Harcourt 

Macy, J. A. ed. American writers on Ameri- 
can literature, by thirty-seven contemp- 
orary writers. 1931 Liveright 

REVALUATIONS; studies in biography by Las- 
celles Abercrombie and others. 1931 Ox- 
ford 

SHERMAN, S. P. Emotional discovery of 
America and other essays. 1932 Farrar 

Stipcer, W. L. ed. Pew preaches. 1930 Cokes- 
bury press 

Wootr, S. J. Drawn from life. 1932 McGraw 


NEWS AND NOTES ABOUT WILSON BOOKS 


What the Eighteenth Century’s judgment 
was of Shakespeare is told clearly and suc- 
cinctly by Herbert S. Robinson of Bucknell 
University in his ENcLish SHAKESPERIAN 
CriticisM IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, just 
published. Five chapters, covering the de- 
velopment of Shakesperian criticism from 
Nicholas Rowe to Richard Cumberland, are 
supplemented by a list of the books of criti- 
cism that appeared during this Century. A 
book your students of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, or of literary and dramatic criticism 
will find indispensable. 320 pages, blue cloth, 
$3.50 postpaid. 


Other books now being issued by The Wil- 
son Company are: 

Avice In WonperLAND: A dramatized ver- 
sion. Clara C. Puckette. 47p. pa. 50c 
postpaid. 

THE Victory oF Peace: A pageant. Florence 
Eckert. pa. 50c. postpaid. 

Pottsh Books IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
Eleanor E. Ledbetter. pa. 60c postpaid. 
SoutH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, 1932. oth ed. 

rev. Ixvii,626p. $1 postpaid. 


After unforeseen and inexplicable delays 
Volume I of the INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOK 


or Histortcat Scrences has at last arrived 
in this country. It was almost in danger of 
being denied admittance at the last moment 
because the words “Printed in France” did 
not appear somewhere on it, altho the name 


and address of the French printer appeared 
on the last page of the cover. A rubber stamp 
wielded by a customs inspector—for a fee— 
overcame all obstacles, and the books are at 
last here—shuddering no doubt at their nar- 
row escape from deportation. Those who 
ordered the volume bound will receive their 
copies as soon as the binding can be put on. 


La ScuHepaA CuMULATIVA ITALIANA is the 
new monthly “Cumulative Book Index” of 
books in the Italian language which began 
publication in January, 1932. Contains full 
information as to price, publisher, etc., cumu- 
lated frequently with annual volume. Sub- 
scription for 1932, $3, postage included. Orders 
should be sent to The Wilson Company. 


Correction: The price of the Hanpsucn 
Der BIBLIOTHEKSWISSENSCHAFT, described in 
the February BuLLeTIN, is $17.50 a volume 
and not $19. This price of $17.50 includes 
postage. 


Shall we print a thin-paper edition of the 
new Fiction CaTaLoc? We published a thin- 
paper edition of the last Fiction Catalog 
which was sold for a small price when pur- 
chased in lots of ten or more. It was intended 
to be used by the library for sale or distribu- 
tion to its readers. Because of the extensive 
index a thin-paper edition of this new Sec- 
tion would be from 25c to 50c a copy, depend- 

(Continued on last page) 
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THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY, BALTIMORE 











“The Last Cruise of the Carnegie” 


“Back and forth across the ocean and 
back” is a phrase made immortal (for 
the time being) by one of Ring Lard- 
ner’s genre characters. It comes to mind 
as descriptive of the journeyings of the 
Carnegie. For back and forth and back 
the Carnegie went. 

She was the property of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, a part of the 
equipment of the Department of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism whose purpose is “to 
investigate problems of world-wide in- 
terest relating 


them she was merely properly equipped 
to function as she should and her 
mysterious-looking apparatus was a 
sober requirement of the day’s work. 
She set forth to prowl among the se- 
crets of terrestrial electrical forces, to 
cause air and earth and sea to yield up 
their mysteries. No ship like her ever 
existed. Bent upon investigations of 
magnetism she was herself wholly non- 
magnetic. She was designed, built, out- 
fitted, planned, commissioned and 

equipped to 





to the magnet- 
ic and electric 
condition of 
the earth and 
its atmos- 
phere.” The 
last cruise, in 
addition, un- 
dertook exten- 
sive researches 





DON'T OVERLOOK 
"American Universities and Colleges” 


The brand-new authoritative reference 

work on American higher education 

prepared by The American Council on 
Education 


Described in Detail on the Following Page 


undertake a 
mission no 
other ship ever 
had or could 
have under- 
taken. The 
Last Cruise of 
the Carnegie is 
a book which 
every reader 
will enjoy. 








in ocean- 
ography, _in- 
cluding exploration of ocean-depths for 
physical, chemical, and biological condi- 
tions found there. 

Seven times the Carnegie went forth. 
Six times she returned to her home port. 
The seventh cruise carried disaster and 
tragedy. The vessel blew up in Apia 
harbor, taking her captain and chief of 
scientific staff (J. P. Ault) with her. 

The narrative of the last cruise has 
been prepared by J. Harland Paul, sur- 
geon and observer in meteorology and 
oceanography. John M. Fleming writes 
a Foreword. The Last Cruise of the 
Carnegie is not a technical scientific re- 
port, but the human tale of an adventure 
in scientific exploration that covered the 
proverbial seven seas. 

Carnegie was a mystery-ship. Not of 
course to those who understood her; to 


Strictly speak- 

ing, it is not a “scientific book,” not a 
book to use or to “study,” not a 
cooking-book, but an _ eating-book—a 
book to enjoy thoroughly, regardless of 
immediate major interest. Dr. Paul of- 
fers a vivid story, of many lands and 
many seas, and of a venture in explora- 
tion unlike any that has gone before. 

About two hundred half-tones and a 
four-color frontispiece add much to the 
entertainment one may derive from the 
book. The book is as_ thoroughly 
drenched with the photographic art as a 
number of The Geographic. 

Incidentally note may be made of the 
fact that The Last Cruise of the Car- 
negie is the selection for February of 
the Scientific Book Club. It is published 
February 10. The price is $5.00 
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The Low-Down on American 
Colleges 

Here is a new reference book that 
every library must possess on behalf of 
the many who seek specific data con- 
densed. Everyone who wishes to know 
anything about American institutions of 
higher learning will find up-to-date, au- 
thoritative information in American 
Schools and Colleges to be published 
February 15. 

The volume is prepared by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education of Washing- 
ton, D.C. This is a second edition 
revised and enlarged. It contains: 

Full detail respecting organization and 
control, property, resources, require- 
ments for admission and for graduation, 
fees, number of students, degrees con- 
ferred, for each of the 521 accredited 
colleges and universities in America. 

Lists of professional schools of agri- 
culture, architecture, business, dentistry, 
education, engineering, forestry, journal- 
ism, law, library, science, medicine, phar- 
macy, veterinary medicine, social work, 
and theology, with statements of the 
latest formulation of standards by each 
profession. 

Alphabetic list of administrative offi- 
cers in the 521 colleges; alphabetic list 
of the full professors giving graduate 
instruction in the 28 universities that 
are members of the Association of 
American Universities. 

Index of the institutions arranged by 
geographical location. 

Four chapters presenting a general ex- 
position of the American system of edu- 
cation. Another chapter given to a full 
description of the organization and work 
of the Library of Congress and another 
to the Brookings Institute in Washing- 
ton, because these institutions are unique 
in the American system. 

The new edition includes the informa- 
tion from 125 institutions not included 
in the first. The price is $4.00. 


More New Books 
New books whose publication is 


scheduled within a day or two of the 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & PERIODICALS 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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mailing of this issue of the WiLson 
BULLETIN or which have been published 
since January 1. 

The Universe Unfolding. R. H. 
Baker’s “chat” on the accomplishments 
of modern astronomy. Second number 
of the Century of Progress Series of 
dollar books. 

Principles of Soil Microbiology. 
Second edition of Selman A. Waksman’s 
meritorious text-book, which has become 
the “bible” of students of soil fertility. 
($10.00). 

Electrical Phenomena in Gases. Karl 
K. Darrow. The authoritative latest 
word on a subject of wide interest to 
physicists and chemists. ($8.00). 

Sun Yat-sen Vs. Communism. An 
approach to the Chinese puzzle from the 
angle of interpretation of Dr. Sun’s 
writings and, in particular, of a signifi- 
cant change in them near the end of his 
life. Maurice William. ($5.00). 

Quantitative Clinical Chemistry— 
Methods. Second volume of Drs. Peters 
and Van Slyke’s colossal summation of 
clinical chemistry. ($10.00. If ordered 
before June 30, 1932, $8.00). 


New England and King Cotton 


The New England Cotton Textile In- 
dustry is a book which answers the oft- 
propounded query, is the New England 
cotton industry definitely and irrevocably 
on the road to extinction? J. Herbert 
Burgy is the author and attacks the 
problem from the viewpoint of economic 
geography. It is refreshingly objective. 
Mr. Burgy has steered a course well 
away from opinionation based upon 
opinionation. He examines, factually 
and statistically, the underlying geo- 
graphic and economic factors. 

The book is privately published by 
Mr. Burgy who has committed its 
handling to The Williams & Wilkins 
Company. It is priced at $4.50. Eighty- 
three illustrations are included, and a 
hundred statistical tables. 




















STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—Marcnu 1932 





three hundred books a year. 


HE Sranparp Catatoc Monruty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 
It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 


The books are selected by the staff of the STANDARD CaTALoG For Pustic Lisrarizs with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 


library. 


The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox Review 


Dicest. Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 


of the STanparp CaTALoG For Pusiic Lipraries. 


Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 


later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1931, issue.] 





100 Philosophy 


WHITLOCK, BRAND. 
158p $1.50 Appleton 
178.5 Prohibition 31-20154 


Mr Whitlock uses the little green shutter of 
the old-time saloon as a symbol of prohibition 
and the American attitude toward it. As in 
the old days the customer slipped furtively in 
thru the swinging door that screened him from 
sight the drinker of today is not deterred by 
the Highteenth amendment but screens his in- 
dulgence behind the moral respectibility of the 
law. Mr Whitlock believes that no law can be 
enforced unless supported by public opinion and 
that drinking has increased under prohibition. 


+ Forum 86:xv S °'31 250w 
+ N Y Evening Post Jl 25 '31 700w 


“There does not seem to be anything new, 
or anything more, to be said either for or 
against the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
laws for its enforcement. But into his discus- 
sion, which is wholly and bitterly against pro- 
hibition, Mr. Whitlock puts imaginative quality, 
skill with words, a flexible and richly furnished 
mind—in short, literary values—and so makes 
. different from most other books on the ques- 
tion.”’ 

+ N Y Times pl7 Jl 19 "31 420w 


300 Social Sciences 


AULD, WILLIAM MUIR. Christmas traditions. 
179p $1.75 Macmillan 


394.268 Christmas 31-30237 


A short history of the origin of the festival 
of Christmas, narrating what it owes to both 
Christian and pagan traditions, and tracing the 
changes it has undergone thru the centuries. 
There are chapters on ancient English carols, 
the Christmas tree, and Christmas bells. 


Booklist 28:136 D ‘31 

“Dr. Auld, a Congregationalist minister who 
has held pastorates in several large cities, tells 
here with wide knowledge and much grace and 
charm the story of Christmas, making it com- 
prehensive enough for the general reader and 
yet brief enough for general reading. .. Of 
especial interest are the chapters devoted to 
accounts of Christmas carols.’’ 

+ N Y Times p26 O 18 '31 220w 


Little green shutter. 





500 Natural Science 


DITMARS, RAYMOND LEE. 
world. 207p,84pl $6 Macmillan 
598.1 Serpents 31-32044 
An extensive volume on snakes by the curator 
of mammals and reptiles at the New York 
Zoological Park, entertainingly written and full 


Snakes of the 


of information. The eighty-four 
grouped at the end of the volume. 


Booklist 28:185 Ja °’32 
+ Books p14 D 6 ’31 520w 
+ N Y Evening Post p9 N 14 ‘31 60w 
“A fascinating book.’’ Lewis Gannett 
+ N Y Herald Tribune p21 N 12 ’31 400w 
+ N Y Times pll N 22 '31 1200w 


‘‘An engrossing book for those who like natu- 
ral history. The description is interesting, com- 
prehensive, and, of course, authoritative. The 
photographs are remarkable.”’ 

+ Sat R of Lit 8:379 D 12 '31 80w 


Outlook 159:380 N 18 31 80w 


plates are 
Index. 


600 Useful Arts 


FELIX, EDGAR HERBERT. Television, its 
methods and uses. 272p il $2.50 McGraw 
621.3848 Television 31-21002 
“A review of the present state of our knowl- 
edge of television, with some consideration 
of its commercial possibilities.’’ Current Hist 





Booklist 28:94 N ’31 

Current Hist 35:xiv N °'31 20w 
“Mr. Felix has performed the useful task of 
discussing television simply and soberly when 
he might well let his imagination run riot. 
The uses of television are obvious enough, and 
Mr. Felix has dwelt upon them without becom- 
ing too fantastic. . . [He] has done well in 
bringing out the difficulties that face the engi- 
neer in attaining the ideal. His book may be 
commended as a good, popular introduction to 
the comprehension of a difficult but attractive 
subject.”’ 

+ N Y Times pl4 N 8 ’31 300w 


Springf’d Republican p7e Ag 16 '31, 


LORD, RUSSELL. Men of earth. 298p il $3 

ngmans 

630.973 Agriculture—United States. Farm 

life [31-281521 

More than forty “human interest’’ stories of 
men and women who live and work on the 
land, the whole constituting a survey of the 
past history and present conditions in Ameri- 
can agriculture that is both interesting and 
illuminating. Index. 





Booklist 28:139 D ’31 
+ Books p2 O 25 °'31 800w 

N Y Times p3 N 8 °'31 1350w 
+ R of Rs 84:14 N °31 280w 


“This is a good book, well written and de- 
cidedly out of the ordinary as to contents. You 
may not agree with all the ideas: expressed by 
the author and the forty or more characters 
he introduces but nobody beginning this book 


521 





522 


LORD, RUSSELL—Oontinued 

will throw it aside nor can he read its three 

hundred pages without having his ideas both 

sharpened and broadened.’ . Davenport 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:185 O 10 "31 1650w 


+ Springf’d Republican p10 O 16 ‘31 550w 


800 Literature 


lays of 1930-31; 
rama in Ameri- 


MANTLE, BURNS, ed. Best 
and The year book of the 
ca. 570p il $3 Dodd 

808.2 Drama—Collections. Theater—Year- 
books (20-21432) 
Contains introductory chapters on the the- 
atrical season in New York, Chicago, San 

Francisco, and Southern California, with rather 

full excerpts from ten plays: Elizabeth the 

queen, by Maxwell Anderson; Tomorrow and 
tomorrow, by Philip Barry; Once in a lifetime, 
by Moss Hart and G. 8. ufman; Green grow 
the lilacs, by Lynn Riggs; As husbands go, by 

Rachel Crothers; Alison’s house, by Susan 

Glaspell; Five star final, by Louis Weitzenkorn; 

Overture, by William Bolitho; The Barretts of 

Wimpole street, by Rudolf Besier; ‘‘Grand 

Hotel,”’ by Vicki Baum. 


Booklist 28:111 D ‘31 
‘If some of these plays seem destitute of 
importance, it should be remembered that they 
deserve consideration as examples of drama 
which received favor in a particular season. It 
is legitimate that the term ‘best plays should 
be stretched to include ‘most representative 


plays.”’ : 
Springf’d Republican p6 N 9 °31 320w 


RIPLEY, KATHARINE (BALL) (MRS CLEM- 
ENTS RIPLEY). Sand in my shoes. 332p $3 
Brewer 

818 31-29418 


The author and her husband spent the years 
from 1921 to 1929 trying to make a North Caro- 
lina peach orchard wd This book relates the 
story of their experiences and how they failed. 


+ Boston Transcript p2 O 31 ‘31 900w 


‘Mrs. Ripley’s tale of their ch-orcharding 
adventure [is] a very good tale indeed. For it 
gives a first hand, full, intimate and graphic 
account of a phase of e American scene and 
of an interesting and important section of our 
economic life, a section that includes both fruit 
and truck growing. Her narrative is enter- 
taining, too, for it is told in breezy, informal 
fashion and is spiced with a sense of humor 
and youthful spirits.’’ 

+N Y Times p3 O 25 '31 580w 


+ Sat R of Lit 8:245 O 31 '31 280w 


900 History 


ALLEN, FREDERICK LEWIS. Only yesterday; 
an informal history of the nineteen-twenties. 
370p il $3 Harper 

973.91 United States—History—20th century 

31-28421 

A retrospect of the years from May, 1919, 

to the present, giving a lively picture of the 

politics, morals, fashions, heroes, finances, arts, 
and crimes of the period. 


Booklist 28:192 Ja ‘32 


“This a or bars | not be a great book, but it 
is a marvelously absorbing one. ‘Only Yester- 
day’ tells the story of the 1920s, from the col- 
lapse of Wilson and the New Freedom to the 
culanee of Wall Street and the New Era. The 
historian of 1960 may summarize the decade 
with a philosophical nicety which neither Mr. 
Allen nor any of us can hieve at present, 


achi 
with the echo of October 29, 1929, still ringing 
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in our ears, but he will be an indifferent his- 
torian indeed if he does not make this one of 
his major source books... . We are too close 
to the ‘20s to understand them. Enough for 


the present that a wise head and a shrewd 
pen have given us the raw, human, colorful 
facts." Stuart Chase 


+ Books p3 D 6 ‘31 1400w 
+ New Repub 69:106 D 9 °'31 1250w 
+ N Y Times pl D 6 ‘31 1450w 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:214 O 17 ‘31 220w 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:382 D 12 '31 100w 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:363 D 12 ‘31 1350w 
+ — Springf’d Republican p&8 N 28 °31 850w 


PALMER, FREDERICK. Newton D. Baker; 
America at war. 2v 421;451p $7.50 Dodd 


940.373 Baker, Newton Diehl. European war, 
1914-1918—United States 31-28311 


There is more history than biography in this 
account of the War Department’s preparations 
for the war under the leadership of Secretary 
Baker, the mobilization of the troops, and the 
efforts to meet the needs of the expeditionary 
forces in France—all this in the face of the 
bitter hostility of partisan criticism at home. 
Mr. Baker placed at the author's disposal both 
his private and public papers, with the state- 
ment that he did not wish to see any part of 
Colonel Palmer’s manuscript in advance of pub- 
lication. The author has thus had full docu- 
mentation and freedom for franknass of opinion 
in the favorable verdict he has arrived at, upon 
the work of Secretary Baker end the War 
Department. 


Booklist 28:144 D ‘31 
+ — Books pl N 1 ‘31 1350w 
+ N Y Times pl N 1 '31 2550w 


“Although the biographical aspect is subor- 
dinated to administrative problems in these 
volumes, it is deftly woven through them. In- 
deed, it is difficult to see how one could turn 
from a reading of them without being deeply 
impressed with the character and personality 
of Secretary Baker and with the extraordinary 
measure of success he achieved during his ten- 
ure in office. Colonel Palmer has written 
with sympathy of Baker’s administration of 
the War Department, but it is sympathy based 
upon research and understanding, rather than 
mere prejudice. Many of his statements are 
based upon personal observations as a war 
correspondent, but in the main he has relied 
upon documentary evidence. . . The materials 
he presents make it one of the most important 
and illuminating war hooks that has yet ap- 
peared.”” A. H. Meneel 

+ Sat R of Lit &:241 O 31 '31 1850w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e N 1 °31 1200w 


SIMONDS, FRANK HERBERT. Can Europe 
keep the peace? 360p $3 Harper 
940.5 Europe—Politics. Peace. 
alism 


Internation- 
31-28525 
In this volume the author has ‘undertaken 
to examine in detail the issues, the policies 
and the states of mind of the European peoples, 
which collectively constitute the problem of 
peace, together with the experiments in inter- 
national association, which have been made 
since the close of the World War.’ (Pref.) 
Contains maps. Index. 





Booklist 28:193 Ja °32 
+ Books p5 D 6 °31 1000w 
+ N Y Times pl D 13 '31 1550w 
“Tt is not, as its title might indicate, another 
warning of the imminence of war, but a 
thoroughly competent diagnosis of those politi- 
cal maladjustments between the nations of 
Eurepe, and between this omy and Europe, 
which had so much to do with making the 
depression as critical and as widespread as it 


+ R of Rs 84:6 D '31 500w 
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BOOKS BOOKS 





You can get ALL the books listed in THE 
STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


from us at liberal discounts and 
with the greatest convenience 


and dispatch. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 


55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 














SCC 


P aRAMOUNT 
Colored Magazine Binders -- 
Light-weight, durable, colorful! 


DESERVEDLY popular among librarians every- 
where are DEMCO’S Paramount Magazine Binders. 
In scarlet, emerald green and marine blue they add 
an attractive touch of color to the magazine section. 
Waterproof, non-chip and peel-proof. Easy to use 
and extremely durable. Note the low prices. 


Low Prices Like These In All Popular Sizes 


Cat. No. Color Size Each Per 10 
541 Red 10% x "; $1.95 $18.50 
542 Green 1014 x 71% 1.95 18.50 
543 Biue 104 x 7Y, 1.95 18.50 
reen V4 x A . 
DEMCO 549 Blue 1214 x 94 2.15 20.50 
Pays Postage or Express Lettering, gold ink, 18 letters to line—50c per line. 


Demco Library Supplies, Madison, Wisconsin 
eee 
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910 Geography and Travel 


STRUNSKY, SIMEON. Rediscovery of Jones; 
studies in the obvious. 215p $2 Little 


917.3 United States—Civilization. National 
characteristics, American 31-29283 


In this series of essays, the common, average 
American, Jones, is defended against his de- 
tractors, the critical intelligentsia of the 1920's 
who have regarded him as a boob, a _ Babbitt, 
a member of a sub-human race. Contents: 
The nara A 3 of Jones; His newspapers; His 
opinions and his politics; His machines; His 
mother and his wife; His games; He is stand- 
ardized; Jones and the control experiment; The 
emperor's old clothes. 


Booklist 28:146 D °31 

-+- Books pl7 N 1 '31 700w 

-+- Boston Transcript p2 O 21 ‘31 800w 

+ N Y Times p2 N 1 °31 1200w 

“Mr Strunsky with engaging humor and 

subtle ironical insight chastens us into a saner, 
more precise and more tolerant way of regard- 
ing the civilization of which we are a part.’’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e O i1 ‘31 





B or 92 Biography 


GANDHI, MOHANDAS KARAMCHAND. 
Mahatma Gandhi at work; his own story con- 
tinued; ed. by C. F. Andrews. 407p il $2.50 
Macmillan [12s 6d Allen, G.] 

B or 92 Transvaal—Politics and government. 
East Indians in the Transv 31-25248 
This third volume of material selected from 
the Mahatma’s autobiographical and other writ- 
ings, deals with his career in South Africa as 
the leader of the Indian immigrants in their 
struggle against the racial discrimination they 
encountered there. For other volumes of the 
series see C. F. Andrews’ Mahatma Gandhi's 
ideas, and Gandhi’s Mahatma Gandhi; his own 

story, both in the Book Review Digest, 1930. 


Booklist 28:100 N ‘31 
+ — Books p2 N 1 ‘31 1600w 
“The story of Gandhi will long remain one of 
the world’s great biographies, and this record 
which Mr. Andrews has edited and partly writ- 
ten presents it in a form which leaves no point 
vulnerable to criticism. One may, of course, 
believe that Gandhi was in error on any num- 
ber of points, but one can scarcely doubt that 
this is a great biography of a great man.”’ 
W. E. Garrison 
+ Christian Century 48:1344 O 28 '31 430w 
Nation 133:491 N 4 '31 900w 
New Statesman and Nation 2:343 S 19 
"31 850w 
+ N Y Times p5 O 11 31 550w 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:208 O 17 °31 850w 
Spec 147:359 S 19 *31 500w 
Survey 67:152 N 1 °31 550w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p716 S 24 ‘31 
+ World Tomorrow 14:372 N ‘°31 450w 


Fiction 


JAMES, WILL. Big-enough. 314p il $2.50 
Scribner 
31-28123 


The author describes this book for boys as 
“the story of a cowboy and a cowhorse, born 
on the same day. They growed up together to 
where they was big enough, Big-Enough for 
most anything.”’ 





Booklist 28:151 D ‘31 
+ — Books p7 O 11 ‘31 750w 


“Although the juvenile plot is stereotyped 
and the book as a whole is not to be compared 
with the author’s ‘Smoky’ and ‘Lone Cowboy,’ 


it contains many Jamesian touches. James 
possesses a thorough knowledge of horses, and 
he knows the always-interesting West. Few 
have written of a horse with deeper insight 
and understanding. It is these equine inter- 
pretations that make the story interesting. 
Many illustrations drawn by James add not a 
little to the attractiveness of the book.” 
+ — Boston Transcript p3 O 28 ‘31 280w 


KELLY, ELEANOR ogy MRS ROB- 
ERT MORROW KELLY, jr.). ea change. 
358p il $2.50 Harper 

31-28149 


A young American, returning to the island of 
Mallorca where as a child he had spent a de- 
lightful holiday, finds in a childhood sweetheart 
an important young princess, a pawn in inter- 
national politics. Kit Vincent is resigned to his 
fate and becomes engaged to the girl’s young 
cousin, but modern politics, interested primar- 
ily in money, an influential Jew, and Vincent's 
father in the réle of deus ex machina contrive 
a happy ending to the romance. 


Booklist 28:152 D ‘31 
Books p21 N 15 °31 180w 
+ — Boston Transcript p2 O 24 ‘31 800w 


“The most pleasing part of ‘Sea Change’ is 
not the plot. The characters, never deeply in- 
trospective or modern in the sense of modern 
literature, are picturesque, quaint or merely 
charming according to their parts. . . Even 
the children, or particularly the children, in 
their grave dignity possess this quality with 
which she has invested the entire Basque coun- 
try in the previous stories, and now the entire 
island of Mallorca.’’ 

+—N Y Times p7 O 25 '31 500w 


LA FARGE, OLIVER. Sparks fly upward. 322p 
$2.50 Houghton 
31-30506 


The scene of this new novel by the author of 
Laughing Boy (Book Review Digest, 1929) is 
laid in Central America in the middle years of 
the nineteenth century. The chief character is 
Esteban, son of an Indian woman and a low- 
caste Spaniard, who has been brought up in the 
family of an aristocrat who owes his life to 
Esteban’s mother. The story is of Esteban's 
love for his patron's young wife and of his 
military adventures. 


Booklist 28:152 D ’31 
+ — Books p6 O 25 '31 1050w 
Chicago Daily Tribune p15 O 24 ‘31 

+—N Y Times p7 N 1 '31 450w 

“* ‘Sparks Fly Upward’ is a more difficult and 
more mature creation [than Laughing Boy]; 
a novel thoughtfully and soundly planned, finely 
proportioned, vigorously and straightforwardly 
narrated. It tells objectively of living people 
in a three-dimensio world; it has substance, 
form, atmosphere; its drama is never melo- 
drama; there is nothing strained or tortured or 
queerly perverse about it; and at its heart, in 
its implied criticism of life, there is serenity 
and wisdom. t can be strongly recom- 
mended, as an adventurous and exciting tale, 
to those who read only for the story, and even 
more strongly to those who care for a story 
only if (as a work of art, and without didactic 
intrusion) it enlarges the sympathies and en- 
lightens the mind.”” L. W. Dodd 

+ Sat R of Lit 8:261 N 7 ‘31 500w 


Children’s Books 


FIELD, RACHEL LYMAN. Calico bush; engr. 

on wood by Allen Lewis. 213p $2.50 Macmillan 

31-32338 

The story of Marguerite, called Maggie, a 

brave little French girl bound out to a family 

of American pioneers in the days of the French 
and Indian war. 
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SPRING PLAY 


A novel one-act for college or high school use. 


“The Palace of Knossos” 


“By oer McFadden, f “Why the Chimes 
ng,” = Product of the Bb Ma i “Knights of the Silver 
Theme: ra thrilling love story of Theseus and 
Ariadne, the descent through the Cretan laby- 
rinth; 7 speaking parts, any number of extras; 
time: half to full hour depending on production; 
scene: 7 short scenes in 1 simple set. Special 
music written for it. 
“Chance for artistic production . . .Highly original’ 
C. B. Chorpenning, Dir. Playshop Co., Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Pub. in Dean’s ‘Seven to Seventeen.” $3. 


Samvel French, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 81! W. 7th St., Los Angeles 








The 
Christian Century 


is America’s outstanding 
weekly journal of religious 
opinion. Conceiving religion 
as embracing the whole of 
life, it discusses social, eco- 
nomic and political questions, 
interpreting them from the 
Christian viewpoint. 


Undenominational, inde- 
pendent, progressive, it is one 
of the most widely quoted of 
today’s weeklies. The think- 
ing minds of the country are 
on its subscription list, both 
clergy and lay, and is in 
demand at the better libraries. 


THE CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TURY is indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature, to be found in 
most libraries. 


Subscription price, $4.00 per year. 
Special rate to libraries, $3.50. 


Send orders to 


The Christian Century 
440 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 




















A LITTLE TOUCH 
that adds so much 


To the appearance of 
any Library — 





Book Ends — 


—- —to harmonize with 
Library furniture—always invite 
inspection of the books they hold 


in place. 


Gaylord Book Ends No. 46 are 
conservative in design and orna- 
mentation—made of wood beau- 
tifully finished. They are light 
in weight, yet they will not slip 
on polished surfaces. 


PRICES 
PER PAIR 
Light or Dark Oak................ $3.90 
Birch Mahogany........................ 4.30 
NS | Seale eines 4.75 


EXPRESS PAID 
Discounts on quantity lots 


GAYLORD Bros. INC. 


Library Equipment 


STOCKTON G) SYRACUSE 
CALIF. e N. Y. 
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FIELD, RACHEL—Continued 

+ Atlantic Bookshelf p30 D ‘31 100w 

Booklist 28:203 Ja °32 
“It has the qualities that make literature for 

any age—lyric beauty, high-heartedness, sin- 
cerity. It has not a trace of the most danger- 
ous tendency in our fiction for young people, 
the tendency to be careful. There is even death, 
for babies do die on the frontier; there is what 
there should be in a work of art rising out of 
history.”” M. L. Becker 

+ Books p8 N 29 '31 950w 

+ Boston Transcript p8 D 5 '31 320w 

** ‘Calico Bush’ is a story of the first rank. 

Adult readers as well as boys and girls will be 
grateful to Rachel Field for this fine and ab- 
sorbing tale. Its roots go deep into the soil of 
that Maine which the author knows so well 
and the style suggests the strength and beauty 
of Winter woods and the northern. Spring.” 
A. T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times p22 N 22 '31 420w 


+ Sat R of Lit 8:369 D 12 "31 250w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e N 29 '31 250w 


KELLY, ERIC PHILBROOK. Golden star of 
Halich; a tale of the red land in 1362. 215p 
$2.50 Macmillan 

31-23969 


An historical tale of Poland in the fourteenth 
century. Young Michael, a Polish boy, saves 
the life of King Casimir, and as a reward begs 
to accompany the Polish noblemen on a dan- 
gerous mission. Michael’s share in the attempt 
to probe the mystery of the Golden Star of 
Halich is filled with danger, but he survives 
fire, shipwreck, plots and siege: The book 
completes the author’s trilogy of historical tales 
of Poland, which includes The Trumpeter of 
Krakow and The Blacksmith of Vilno (Book 
Review Digest, 1929, 1930). 
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Booklist 28:107 N ‘31 


“His descriptions, his personages and his 
places come alive in the bright luster of 
chivalry. There is nothing warmed over or 
stale about his way of recreating history. He 
paints a noble pageant, half drawn from fancy 
and half from studied fact.’’ V. P. Ross 

+ Books p8 O 11 °31 380w 


+ Boston Transcript p2 N 7 ‘31 550w 
+ Sat R of Lit 8:298 N 14 '31 250w 


SCOTT, GABRIEL. Kari; a story of Kari Sup- 
per from Lindeland, Norway; tr. by Anvor 
Barstad. 242p il $2 Doubleday 

31-23461 

Kari was a happy, imaginative little girl, the 
daughter of a Norwegian doctor. Her brothers 
were at school in the city and lacking human 
playmates, Kari made a chum of an old apple 
tree, which she called Berte. Eventually Kari, 
too, spent a year at school in the city but when 
the school year was over and she came home 
to help her mother with the housekeeping, 

Kari was happier than ever before. 





Booklist 28:109 N ‘31 
+ Books p8 N 1 '31 550w 

+ Library J 56:860 O 15 '31 380w 

+ Library J 56:860 O 15 °31 200w 
“The book is valuable because it gives a 
good picture of life in another country, and 
even more valuable because its human quality 
and the delightful naturalness with which it is 
written will make girl readers feel that Norway 
is a charming and homelike place and that 
Kari is a little girl much like themselves. The 
translation is so good that one is not conscious 
that it is a translation and the line drawings 
are thoroughly in keeping with the text.’’ A. T. 

Eaton 

+ N Y Times p19 O 18 ’31 


150w 


Author Index 


This index to the Stanparp Catatoc Montuty is cumulative and begins with the September 1931 


issue. 


The month when the book was run is given in each entry. 


The following letters are used: 


B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’s books. 


Adams. Epic of America (Ja 33} bine estan 900 
Aldrich. White bird fi mt ae F 
Allee. Jane’s island (N '31) ......--+-+-+-+. F 
Allen. Only yesterday (Mr ‘°32) .......... 900 
Armer. Waterless mountain (Ja °32) ...... J 
Auld. Christmas traditions (Mr °32) ...... 300 


so list of books for children 
Bowles. Homespun handicraft (S_ ‘31).... 700 
Bradford. Quick and the dead (S °31)...... B 
mson dlewings (8 °31) ............ J 
Brown. Polly’s shop (D 31) .........--se00. J 
Browne. Since Cavalry (D °31) ............. 
Bryan and Bryan. Johnny Penguin (F '32).. J 


Comiti Animal picture tales from Russia 7 
Dt inti cto gké che baited» bas see 062 ee 
Cather. Shadows on the rock (N '31)...... F 
Chamberlin. Soviet planned economic order 
Ch Ey <i daddehéandGeeneneas canonneasas ot 
Chase. Nemesis of 


Ti MP ccnaepveons coed bbpesews bectcocedueode 300 
—and Tyler. Mexico (N °31) ..........-+0+- 910 
Coffin. Meaning of the cross (F ‘'32)...... 200 
Coleman. Drum book (O °31) .............. J 
Daglish. Life story of beasts (F '32)...... 500 
Daniel. Shadow of the sword (O ‘31)...... J 
Davis, M. G. Truce of the wolf (F °32).... J 
Davis, R. H. and Maurice, A. B. Caliph of 

Bagdad (O °31) ...cssceeesees SR eewE seo 
Deeping. Ten commandments (F ‘32)...... F 


De La Roche. Finch's fortune (Ja °32).... F 


Deming. Little Hagle (D ‘81).............. J 
Dietz. Story of science (Ja °32)............ 500 
Dilly Tante. Living authors (O °'31)....... 8 


— English Bible as literature (F 


Ditmars. Snakes of the world (Mr °’32) .. 500 
—Strange animals I have known (Ja '32) .. 500 
Donham. Business adrift (O '31)............ 300 
Do %s1) Man’s own ow: civilization on 
Duguid. Green hell (8 “$1) :.../:/..°''/: 910 
Durant. Adventures in genius (N °31)..... 800 
Betetetn. Noguchi ey SE Se i=] 
y. Challenge o 5 ° & @& ae 900 
Ellis. ‘Plain inne Ellis’ (D °'31) a heen B 
Ely. Hard times = . [OSS 300 
Fargo. or elementary school li- 
brary service sees Sudee s¢s0060'e- 000 
Wetiz. Terewememm CREP °BS) oon. cccccccccccs 600 
Field. Calico bush (Mr °32) .............. J 


Fi r. Adventure under sapphi ki 
Sp si Bewee 


Pcie ebh SSG 606 b 0ee6 be 6 c06cee 910 
Foch. ERAGE EERE 
Foster. Larry & ME) WSIS S46 neé-60ceecces a 
Gag. Snippy and Snappy (Ja °82).......... J 
) ~ A. Maid in waiting (F °32)...... B 
Gandhi. Mahatma Gandhi at work (Mr '32) B 
Garland. Companions on the trail (F '32) B 
Geller. Famous songs EE Bae 700 
Glaspell. Ambrose Holt and family (S '31).. F 
Hannum. Thursday April (Ja '32).......... e 
Hindus. Red bread (O ’31) ................ 300 
Howard. Our American music (O '31)...... 700 
Hulbert. Forty-niners (F °32) .............. 910 
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James. Hig cnoush eon. sdinod nuaeaa F 
Jastrow. ective thinking tN ¢ | ree 100 
J . Stars in their courses (S °31)...... 500 
J ( een Book of American Negro eile 
Jones. thways to the reality of God 
SE LE Riad ddessdeacdpindascssswocchbaed 200 
p eo By |) rrr B 
es a ee EO Ge BRP coccasscesctsten F 
an: Cr Ce MD cic edssccscetateenens F 
Kelly, E. P. Golden star of Halich (Mr '32) J 
La Farge. Sparks fly upward (Mr ‘'32) .... F 
Lamb. + (ee epee’ iad 900 
League of Nations. Secretariat. Ten Aen 
of world co-operation: (S '31) ........ 300 
Lavine # hilosophies (N °31) 100 
Lord en of the earth (Mr °'32) ........ 600 
Lutz. Practical water-color me. BLE (Ja 
ED. abba pOu ssa ps eed UN bd bs c00 0088 00b5050 700 
McGuire. Tales of rod and xy (D '31).... 700 
Mackail. Square circle (O °31)............+. F 
McNeer. Se ME SE CMED scuveccseses oe J 
Mantle. Best plays of 1930-31 (Mr '32) .... 800 
Marshak. New Russia's primer (N ‘31) 300 
— Growth of the {dea of God ‘(Ja os 
Meigs. Willow wat (F a sce sire cmees J 
eS SUCCES. Ee Rae 300 
Millay. Fatal interview ee 800 
Millis. Martial oom Macao aracnaees 900 
Mitchell. North America (D ‘'31)........... J 
Moody. Selected poems (O °31)............ 800 
Moore. Three Owls (FF °88)..........c.ccc00e 000 
Moses. Dramas of modernism and their 
forerummera (I “B1) .cccscccsccccesccccess 800 
One-act Br) for stage and study; sixth 
ed see cc BEL 6 ckegen ee ds 'ne-obbe'h 800 
Ortloff. Perennial gardens (N °31) .......... 700 
Overstreet. Enduring quest (F °32)........ 100 
Palmer. Newton D. Baker (Mr '32) ...... 900 
Patri. Questioning child (O °31)........... 100 
i | we Care and repair of the home (S pm 
Post and Gatty. Around the world in eight 
Se EE oc scsndcaehiesenens ds 6+ eahene> 600 
Power. Library service for children (0°31) 900 
Quennell and Quennell. Everyday things in 
archaic Greece (Ja '32) .......cceceeeees 910 
Ransome. Swallows and Amazons (S °31).. J 
Reid. Great physician (D °'31).............. B 
Remarque. Road back (O ‘'31) ............. 5 
——. Mére Marie of the Ursulines (O - 
Rine St ee Ge ED etccnveoecebdves gS 
Ripley. Sand in my shoes (Mr °32) ........ 800 
Rosman. Sixth journey (N ‘'31) ..........-. F 
Feueeees. PUEROP (© "S1) ccccccccccsccccssces F 
Sackville-West. All passion spent (D ‘31).. F 
Science and religion (F Ml waatseenutanbes 
i. Deen A “SEP aiscoeceanssosccccnseve J 
Siegfried. England's crisis (D 31) ‘eka pbamih 300 
Simonds. Can Europe keep e peace? 
I ead ew an itn e eine tubes waders 900 
Siple. Boy scout with Byrd (S °$1)........ J 
Stanley-Brown. Story of printed pictures 
See ele eta dde rd dbbeseedeout 
Steffens. Autobiography (O '31)............. 
Strachey. Portraits in miniature (N '31).... 8 
Strunsky. Rediscovery of Jones (Mr '32) .. 910 
Tagore. Religion of man (F '32).......... 
Terry and aw. Ellen Terry and Bernard 
TEE? + 6é.ngtembad bas vcbiedéstceat 
Untermeyer. American poetry from the be- 
ginning to Whitman (Ja °32)............ 
Weller. Wind cemmy Tame OF *SE). 6 cccsces B 
er. Windmill on the dune D , a 
ee for two.(O °81).....ccccee 
Wembriare. Life among the lowbrows (D o- 
Ws ne. Cie MRED Kase sccccwevedsceecue 600 
Whitlock. Little green shutter (Mr '32) .... 100 
Worcester and McComb. Body, mind ome 
GE Oe UE 00 eens bccn ss onab eee ceusmin 
Younghusband. Dawn in India (N °31).... 900 








The SCHOOL DORMITORY 
By Carrie Alberta Lyford 
Price $2.00 
The first book to be published on the subject, it will be of 


great value to administrators and trustees of educational 
institutions as well as to supervisors of dormitories. 


M. BARROWS @ CO., Publishers 


Boston Massachusetts 


MY CARAVAN 
sored Edited by Eulalie Osgood Grover 


This selection of more than one hundred poems, 
shows an appreciation of those poems that 
especially please children up to ten or twelve. 
Old favorites are included, as well as poems of 
modern writers. Good format, silhouette illustra- 
tions."—THE BOOKLIST $1.00 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


San Francisco New York 








Chicago 


State and Municipal Bonds 
By W. L. Raymond 
Announcing a new edition of the authoritative 
book on this special field of investment. Ready 
in June. Price $4.00 
FINANCIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
9 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 














THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self Instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue - 
M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St, bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 











NEW YORK —- BROOKLYN-OUT-OF-TOWN 


BACK NUMBER 
NEWSPAPERS 


HOTALINGS NEWS AGENCY. 


(ESTABLISHED i905 ) 


TIMES BUILDING. Times SQUARE 
NEW YORK. RRR 








Library Purposes 


Serve Well 
Save Money 


ks 

me value as new boo " 

a ann pone Save this depreciation. 
Orde from our stock of over o million 


useaen — SOLLEGE BOOK co. 
EstasisHeo 1902 oHIO 


F.C. LONG, PROPRIETOR DEPT. W 


FREE 
Complete Price 
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Melvil Dewey 


(Continued from page 484) 
wonderful work you are doing and of 
the grandeur and beauty of your moun- 
tains, forests and lakes, but always end 
by saying that to understand they must 
see it for themselves.” This is from a 
former staff member, prevented from ac- 
cepting his invitation: “I should like 
very much to see you again and recall 
with you ‘the good old days.’ I always 
think of you with great gratitude be- 
cause it was you who inspired me to 
obtain a college education under extreme 
difficulties. I hope life has been as good 
to you as you were to your former em- 
ployees in days gone by.” This comes 
now tome: “I wish I could express how 


School Libraries Section 


(Continued from page 493) 

But how can I express my deep apprecia- 
tion to the many I do not know! The three 
pages of excerpts bring so many pleasant 
associations to mind. 

When the time comes that I can leave home 
I shall take a. six months’ Sabbatical and see 
Italy and England in the Spring. 

[ am too overwhelmed to express the grati- 
tude I feel for this beautiful gift— 

Mary E. HA. 


SECTION MEMBERSHIP 


The School Libraries Section of the Ameri- 
can Library Association urges all School Li- 
brarians and all those who are interested in 
school libraries to become members of this 
section. The membership now numbers more 
than six hundred progressive, alert School 
Librarians. 

Dues are fifty cents a year, payable to Jas- 
mine Britton, Treasurer School Libraries Sec- 
tion, Los Angeles City School Library, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

The names of all of those whose dues are 
paid before March 15th, will be included in 
the next School Library Yearbook. 











LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
WANTED SUPPLIED 
Enroll with us. We sey B . = ad 
have many good Tibee 2% staff. This 
positions available. ae, og ‘ 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 





wonderful we think he was. That mag- 
nificent mind—always looking not for 
credit but for good results—kind and 
wanting to help everyone who was de- 
serving. And his sense of humor! He 
was a most gracious host, finding time 
to single out each one of us, making us 
feel so at home.” 


The latest statements above come from 
his staff of long ago. The affectionate 
regard of his staff of recent days is 
attested by the large palm tree planted 
as a “friendship tree” at the Florida 
branch on his last birthday, Dec. 10, in 
token of their feeling, and which it is 
hoped will bear witness to this for many 
years. 


The Lighthouse 


(Continued from page 518) 
ing on the number printed. Will libraries in- 
terested please write us? 


The combination price of 2400 Business 
Books and Business Books: 1920-1926 has 
been reduced from $11 to $5. Prepared under 
the aegis of the Business Branch of the 
Newark Free Public Library, the first library 
to concentrate on business print, these two 
books are a valuable source of information 
on business print up to 1926. If you haven't 
them, this is your opportunity. 


To clear our stockroom for incoming books 
we are offering the following titles at the 
prices indicated: 


At 25c each 
A CoLiection oF DEcIsIons 
PRINCIPLES OF WAGE SETTLEMENT. 
bert Feis ($3.50) 
ANCIENT LIBERTIES. 
($1.50) 
DISCRIMINATING DUTIES AND THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT Marine. L. W. Maxwell 


($2.25) 


PRESENTING 
Her- 


Our Leon Whipple 


At 15¢ each 


Four-Hour Day In Coat. Hugh Archbald 
($1.50) 


STRIKE FoR Union. Heber Blankenhorn 


($2.25) 
ANTHRACITE Question. H. S. Raushenbush 


($1.50) 
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THE ONLY COMPLETE “Save A 


EDITION OF MILTON ave 


EVER PUBLISHED IS Money 


CUT DEPRECIATION 


THE WORKS OF | |BUY 4e®° USED BOOKS 


JOHN MILTON ; 
For Library Purposes 
NOW BEING ISSUED |) eee ton coine cot wcbow nett seve mn 


depreciation. Order from our stock of over one 
million volumes. 


FROM THE COLUMBIA Special——_—_——, 


Your own selection of 250 titles. 
Average Publisher's Price $2.65 per copy. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS ANY 25 BOOKS $1375 


ANY 50 BOOKS $24.75 
ANY 100 BOOKS $44.75 


o., 


2960 BROADWAY _ ||| Seesstvesrsce~ 
NEW YORK CITY FREE Snes 
GET A PROSPECTUS F. C. LONG, Proprietor Dept. W COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















CoLLteGeE Book Co. 

















Sperlings 
Zeitschriften-und Zeitungsadressbuch 


PERIODICAL AND NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 
HANDBOOK OF THE GERMAN PRESS 
57th edition 1931, together with the supplement 1932. 25 RM 


Owing to present economic conditions a new edition of this directory will not 
be issued. A supplement showing changes and additions will be published about 
April first. Subscribers to the 1931 directory may obtain this supplement at RM 3. 


SPERLINGS offers complete information about German periodicals and news- 
papers in Germany and abroad: ownership, editors and publisher, post office 
address, size, binding, frequency of issue, date of first issue, period of volumes, 
political policy, subscription rates, etc. It also includes a complete publishers’ 
directory. 


“This is one of the best examples of a Press Dictionary we have 
ever seen. The information given about each publication is of 
the fullest character and the classification adopted, while simple, 
is thoroughly efficient.’’ (The Librarian, London) 





Verlag des Boersenvereins der Deutschen Buchheendler zu Leipzig 
(Publishing office of the Association of the German Booksellers at Leipzig) 
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Ward Greene 


7. pene SKETCH :— 


I was born in December, 1892, in 
Asheville, N.C. My father’s family 
was Southern, descended, it was said, 
from one of General Nathaniel Greene’s 
brothers who wandered to Georgia from 
Rhode Island during the Revolution. My 
mother was a Buffalo, N. Y., girl, with 
Connecticut Storrs and German von 
Rosenburgs in her ancestry, so I was a 
considerable hybrid. The Yankee influ- 
ence left its mark in childish fealty to 
the Congregational church and the Re- 
publican party, but I early learned to 
revere yams, General Robert E. Lee and 
Bishop Candler’s god. 

From infancy until I was twenty- 
nine years old most of my life was spent 
in Atlanta. I attended the Atlanta pub- 
lic schools and the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tenn. I thought I 
was going to be an artist, and while at 
grammar school studied afternoons at 
the Atlanta Art School, an institution 
since defunct. While in first year high- 
school I won a ready writers’ essay con- 
test open to all students. The subject 
was put on a blackboard and the boys 
told to go to it for one hour. The sub- 
ject was, “The South of Today,” and I 
spread myself. When the returns came 
in, Art lost—and a few years later the 
Atlanta Journal gained an assistant 
sports editor. 

My job was to report at seven-thirty, 
figure the standing of ten baseball 
leagues, handle heads, copy and make-up 
for the first edition, figure “if they win- 
lose-tie” in four leagues for the after- 
noon games, revise the sports page for 
the home edition, take the play-by-play 
detail of the local game over the tele- 
phone, get out the final baseball extra, 
and put the pre-date to bed by seven 
o’clock. For this I received $7.50 a week. 
After a month, it was decided I had 
some leisure between eleven and one, so 
I was given the dead shops run and my 
salary was raised to $10 a week. 

For ten years I was on the Atlanta 
Journal under Major S. Cohen and John 
Paschall, two of the best newspaper men 
I have ever known. I went thru the mill 
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WARD GREENE 


from police to “star” reporter. We had 
some good stories in that time. Hearst 
had bought the opposition paper and we 
had to hump. The Grace shooting. The 
Leo Frank case. The unsolved disap- 
pearance of the Nelms sisters. A mixed 
babies case in which the unwanted baby 
died—what a break !—“so God took little 
Ethel home” . . . or was it Grace? ... 
Well, finally we had the war and the 
Journal sent me to France as its cor- 
respondent with Georgia troops. I 
trailed around in 1918-1919 from St. 
Nazaire to Coblenz, hitting as many 
scattered outfits as I could—82nd Divi- 
sion, Rainbow Division, 17th Engineers, 
and so on. 

Once before, like every newspaper 
man, I had had the New York bug. In 
1917 I came to New York with a job 
on the Tribune, worked two months, 
hated the town and left it flat on Christ- 
mas Eve. (The boys had given me a 
watch, suitably engraved, when I told 

(Continued on page 542) 
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McCLURGS 


library department with 





many years of experience, together with our 
enormous stock of books of all publishers, com- 
bine to make a library service that is unsurpassed 
for efficiency and completeness of detail. Send 
us your orders and avail yourself of our facilities. 


A.C. McCLurG & Co. 
























‘ 333 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 
4 
; 
Provi Popular 

S P 
st 
e GAYLORD PAMPHLET FILES 
1 An economical way of filing pamphlets, pictures, 
d circulars, clippings and periodicals. 

Convenient, compact and well made. Several styles 
. and sizes, each affording easy access to contents. 
. As illustrated, a hinged top which fits closely makes 

File absolutely dust-proof. The oblique cut makes it 
e possible to examine or take out part of the contents 
-. without removing all. ° 
. No. 70! No. 80! 
y 10x 4x7 inches 10x 5x 12/2 inches 
: 5. aye $5.50 %. GO Paes $7.10 
* CBee 5.35 per doz. ie. ae eRe 6.95 per doz. 
S, ep eeube ae. eer De keeves a 7 

Less than 1 Doz. $ .50 ea. Less than 1 Doz. $ .65 ea. 
" EXPRESS PAID 
n Files are constructed of a special box board, covered 
b with long wearing dark green paper. They are strong 
S, and durable—yet light in weight. LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
t- 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


4 |GAYLORD BROS, Inc. © Stockton, Caur. 
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F. O. 


O. MANN was born in London in 

* 1885. Both his mother and father 
were Londoners, born and bred. His 
mother’s people were originally Hert- 
fordshire farmers (Potter’s Bar) who 
went into London trade; some of them 
later emigrated to Canada and the 
United States. His father’s people were 
originally Gloucester and _ Berkshire, 
wood merchants and manufacturers, 
tavern keepers, and (in his own words) 
the Lord knows what. All of these were 
long lived people—if they didn’t disap- 
pear mysteriously overseas. 

Of his youth Mr. Mann says: “My 
early recollections are of my mother 
especially, and of my paternal grand- 
father and grandmother passing out end- 
less stories and recollections of London 
life, which must have gone back nearly 
to 1800., e.g. of my grandfather disturb- 
ing body-snatchers in Potter’s Bar 
churchyard at 1 A.M., of the great To- 
dey St. Fire, of the Thames’ farshore 
before it was embanked, crowded with 
apprentices and workpeople eating their 
lunch at mid-day, of Dickens’ funeral, 
of the Guards returning from the Cor- 
sica war, of days when people living in 
London suburbs three miles or less from 
Westminster used to go about at night 
with lanterns.” 

Mr. Mann went to London University 
when he was 18 and did so well in 
Medieval Language and Literature that 
he won a scholarship to Balliol, where he 
got a Ist class in Modern History. He 
taught in Oxford for some time, Eng- 
lish Language and Literature and His- 
tory, before going to the Board of 
Education. As one of H. M. Inspectors 
(almost exactly the same position held 
by Matthew Arnold), he has no doubt 
struck terror into thousands of juvenile 
hearts—tho it is almost impossible to 
believe that this tall and kindly man has 
ever sought to terrorize anybody. He is 
in charge of Middlesex elementary 
schools—some men’s training colleges, 
and does a certain amount of teaching 
and inspection up and down the country 
for the Board on English and Historical 
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F. O. MANN 


subjects. His distinction as an educa- 
tionalist led him into a great adventure 
in 1924, when, at the express wish of the 
Egyptian Government, he was lent by the 
Board of Education to investigate and 
prepare an important report on condi- 
tions in the schools of Egypt and the 
Sudan. 

Mr. Mann is no mere amateur of let- 
ters, no mere “one-book” man. Three 
volumes of verse stand to his credit, and 
students of modern poetry will remem- 
ber The Sisters and St. James’s Park 
with particular respect. In The Devil 
in the Nunnery he proved himself a skil- 
ful manipulator of the short story. The 
Golden Quill is an historical novel. In 
1912, he edited for the Clarendon Press 
The Works of Thomas Deloney. 


Albert Grope: The Story of a Belated 
Victorian (1931) tells of a self-made 
business man in a London suburb who 
carries into his struggle for success—in 
business and later in society—much of 
the sentiment and morality which he 
imbibed from his unlettered mother. A 

(Continued on page 542) 
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FOUR: THIRTY 


- ee when children flock in 
with Social Science Questions 


4 
oo 50% 
os ad 
a eo ae Wa, en me 
the os th o o ve 
a of in 2" "fica per en n& 
the 4 eri . n "Ce of Whe yon? * oXv° 
i ; Can Co, ‘ ro) 
Why did the Nile Valley be- In > de OP ope? 


come so densely popuviated 2? 


The New Compton’s Takes Over the Load 
At the Peak of the Day! 





Four-thirty P. M. The peak hour of the day. 
Children arriving with their reference ques- 
tions. Questions on subjects ranging from 
Archeology to Shelter; from American Indians 
to the Composition of the Stars. Puzzling, 
ingenuity-taxing questions. 

What contribution did cattle make to the 
early civilization of Europe and Asia? 

The librarian to whom this one was submit- 
ted naturally referred the inquirer to “‘any 
encyclopedia article on Cattle.” 

Ten minutes later the child was back again, 
puzzled, disappointed. ‘‘I’ve looked in two 
or three encyclopedias,’’ he said. ‘“‘All I can 
discover is that cattle were domesticated and 
put to the plow in prehistoric times. Then there 
is a long list of breeds of cattle and 


The new and expanded Compton’ s provides 
this social material so universally needed. Take 
the Compton article on Cattle. There you learn 
that one of the reasons why early American 
civilization lagged so far behind that of the old 
world was because the Indians, until the 
Spaniards came, had not domesticated cattle. 
You are told that “‘Europe was populated by 
the descendants of peoples who were able to 
migrate over waste lands from Asia because 
they possessed in their herds a self-supporting, 
self-transporting food supply’’—a commissary 
department on the hoof. Here is a type of 
material which is not found in other works of 
reference. 

In the social sciences, the general and ap- 
plied sciences, the fields of Fine 








how to feed them, but it doesn’t The Sow and Arts, Psychology, or Education, 
tell me what I want to know.”’ Ex the new and expanded Comp- 
“ : panded Edition of et “ - 
Just another instance of the Compton's Contains: ton’s gives you in an instant the 
inadequacy in standard reference one adiitenst alii most recent developments, the 
works of the social material the 1250 pages of new material. latest facts and figures. 


schools are calling for today,’’ 
said the librarian to herself as 
she went on an extended search 
for the required information. 

Then she forwarded the ques- 
tion, along with others like it, to 
Compton’s. ‘“‘You can, sudge 
from these,’”’ she wrote, “what 
kind of material we need. Give 
us subjects treated from a social 
viewpoint.’’ 





140 new major articles. 
500 completely rewritten 
and expanded articles. 
1200 revised articles. 
5000 new fact articles. 
900 new pictures, drawings, 


and gra 
New 1932 political maps in 


old g 
New a a outlines, 
me with their sub- 
jects, giving page num- 
ers for ‘erences. 
Completely reset Fact-Index, 
expanded to cover75,000 
ex entries. 








Examine This 1932 Encyclopedia 
At Our Expense 

It is impossible to realize, without 
seeing and using the new 1932 
Edition of Compton's, what a 
tremendous saving in time, effort, 
and money this revolutionary ex- 
pansion is going to be to librarians. 
Simply drop us a line on your library 
stationery and we will send you, 
all shipping charges prepaid, this 
new 1932 Encyclopedia for 30 days’ 
free examination. 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., Publishers, Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Clare Sheridan 


LARE SHERIDAN was born in 

London, England. Her father was 
the late Moreton Frewen, intimate of 
most of the notable figures in England 
at the turn of the century; her mother 
was a sister of Lady Randolph Chur- 
chill. Mrs. Sheridan is therefore a 
cousin of the Right Honorable Winston 
Churchill, M.P. She was educated at 
the Convent of the Assumption in Paris 
and at Darmstadt in Germany. Her hus- 
band, Wilfred Sheridan, a direct de- 
scendant of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
the playwright, was killed in France dur- 
ing the World War. 

It was after she was widowed by the 
war, with an imperative need of means 
of support for herself and two children, 
that Mrs. Sheridan discovered a talent 
for sculpture which won her interna- 
tional fame. She knew intimately Eng- 
land’s great and her earliest work in- 
cluded portrait busts of Princess Patricia 
of Connaught and the Right Honorable 
H. H. Asquith. The latter bust was 
placed in the Oxford Union. She also 
did a bust of Senator Marconi. In 1920 
she went to Moscow and did portraits 
of Lenin, Trotsky, Kamenieff, Zinoviev, 
and others for the Soviet Government. 

Coming to America in 1921 she 
worked in New York for a time. She 
then proved her zest for adventure by 
setting out for Mexico to model Presi- 
dent Obregon, in spite of warnings that 
it was an undertaking practically im- 
possible for a woman. Altho she could 
not secure the bust she was success- 
ful in getting interviews for the New 
York World and the Metropolitan 
Magazine. Her courage, vitality, and 
disregard of obstacles were recognized 
by the World as invaluable assets for a 
journalist and in 1922 she was sent 
abroad as foreign correspondent. . 

Mrs. Sheridan proved herself a born 
reporter. Her faculty for being on hand 
“when things happened” amounted to 
positive genius. She was in Ireland dur- 
ing the clash of Republicans and Free 
Staters, and interviewed Rory O’Connor 
just as he burst into international prom- 
inence; she was in Turkey when Mus- 
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CLARE SHERIDAN 


tapha Kemal signed the treaty with 
Greece. She interviewed Mussolini, 
Marie of Roumania, Michael Collins, 
and many other world personages. 

In 1924 she made another tour of 
Europe for the New York World and 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, going to 
Russia and Turkey, via Holland, Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia and Poland, in 
motor-bicycle and sidecar. 

Mrs. Sheridan has had as her intimate 
friends kings, princesses, actors, diplo- 
mats, and other celebrated personages. 
She has camped with Charlie Chaplin 
in California and was twice a guest at 
Dr. Axel Munthe’s San Michele. At 
present she is living in Algeria in the 
oasis of Biskra. 

Mrs. Sheridan’s published work in- 
cludes Russian Portraits, 1921; My 
American Diary, 1922; In Many Places, 
1923; Stella Defiant, 1924; Across 
Europe with Satanella; The Thirteenth, 
1925; Make Believe, 1926; A Turkish 
Kaleidoscope, 1926; Nuda Veritas, 
1927; The Substitute Bride (1931), a 
story of harem life which has her desert 
home for its setting. 
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Ward Greene 


(Continued from page 532) 

Atlanta goodbye. They wanted me to 
raffle it off when I trekked back. [ still 
have the watch.) Atlanta was good 
enough for me. But two years after the 
war, suddenly it wasn’t. I wrote to a 
friend with a newspaper syndicate, came 
up on short notice to a rewrite job under 
Jack Lait, and stuck it out. My present 
job is an editor’s with the same syndi- 
cate, King Features. 

I think my writing experience outside 
of newspaper work might be of some 
interest to others who are plugging 
along. I trained on all sorts of reading— 
right down the line, Kirk Munroe, 
Henty, Alger, Harding Davis, Kipling, 
even George Barr McCutcheon and 
Harold McGrath, and so to Dreiser, 
Conrad, Frank Norris and the better 
boys. Very few classics, I regret— 
Dickens, a little Scott, practically no 
Shakespeare; I don’t like classics. I 
wanted to write like Richard Harding 
Davis. As a cub reporter I hammered 
out short stories. I sold one to the 
10-Story Book in Chicago, and another 
to Bob Davis for All Story. Swell! I 
was going to make the Post. In the ten 
years that followed, I believe that was 
always the trouble—trying to make the 
Saturday Evening Post, or, not to blame 
it all on the Post, any one of a dozen 
other magazines which, rightly or not, I 


felt had formulae. I never made the 
Post; I made few of the lesser ones. My 
formulae, and probably the way I wrote, 
were no good. Stories of young love. 
Stories of success. Stories of adventure. 
Sex stories. I had most luck with the 
sex stories. 

Then I got an idea for a short story 
that didn’t seem to fit any of the formu- 
lae. It was simply this: A woman can 
be a success as well as a man, but if you 
told the truth about it, a lot of go-getters 
of both sexes got there by fair means or 
foul. If you don’t believe it, look around 
you. I wrote the story as a novel, Cora 
Potts, and the first publisher took it on 
the strength of 40,000 words. It didn’t 
make me rich, but a lot of strangers liked 
it and said so in print. 


Since Cora Potts (1929), Mr. Greene 
has written two more novels—Ride the 
Nightmare (1930), the story of a man 
who was constantly spurred by the urge 
to be “different” from other men, and 
Weep No More (1932), in which the 
author reveals the South and _ the 
southern smart set which he knows 
intimately. 

Mr. Greene is married, and, in his 
own words, “a fair tennis player, lives 
in Greenwich Village, can play any hymn 
on the piano, and would rather write 
than be President.” 








FO. Mann 


(Continued from page 536) 
fresh, lively humor pervades the story 
in its variety of episodes revealing Mr. 
Grope’s innocence and inexperience, and 
in its eccentric gallery of Cockney figures. 
His second novel, The Old Woman Talks 
(1932), is in substance the monolog of 
an old woman which discloses the whole 
of her family life over a period of 
nearly a century. The scene of both 
books is London life and labor. 

In speaking of his writing, Mr. Mann 
says: “My idea has been and is that 
persons and characters ought to be the 
main business of a novel and that socio- 
logical, political, scientific and what not 


theories ought not to be allowed to usurp 
this pre-eminence, as they do in so much 
modern writing. I have a great deal of 
official work to do and can therefore 
only write in spare time. I do not think 
this altogether a disadvantage. It pre- 
vents one at any rate from becoming a 
mere ‘literary man’ and feverishly trying 
always to forecast the market. Also it 
enables me to see the real substantial 
world of life and affairs. Anyone suf- 
ficiently interested could, with a map 
of London, plot out the districts and 
places to which I refer. I should like, 
if only wishes were flyers, to endow 
South London with a personality as 
(Continued on page 544) 
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F. O. Mann 





(Continued from page 542) 
Hardy has endowed ‘Wessex.’ My 
tendency has always been to prefer 
‘lower class’ characters, because I think 
these generally are more amusing; edu- 
cation and the conventions of better so- 
ciety have not smoothed away their 
native individualities too much. Some 
few people have suggested that certain 
characters of mine are exaggerated; my 
reply is that the moment you get away 
from the surface of English society you 
strike immediately all sorts of eccentrici- 
ties and obstinate personal characteris- 


tics, in fact the ‘humours’ dealt with so 
much by Ben Jonson and Smollett, and 


later on by Dickens. London localities 
like Tottenham, Camberwell, Brixton, 
Kennington are full of originals.” 

Mr. Mann is married and has three 
sons. His grand hobby is reading. He 
prefers memoirs—especially French ones 
—to almost everything else. He is keen 
on pictures and fond of a good deal of 
music, altho he says he is ignorant about 
both. He can swim for miles if the 
water is warm and speed is not the ques- 
tion. Also he likes walking about Eng- 
land with a stick and a knapsack, putting 
up at any old pub. The modern interna- 
tional hotel seems the last word in 
expensive misery to him. As to his 
dislikes—he hates cards and nearly all 
sorts of games. He can’t understand why 
a man should waste his time on cross- 
word puzzles, chess, and bridge, when he 
could address envelopes. He lives in the 
picturesque village of Dulwich, a suburb 
of London, surrounded by elm trees and 
large stretches of meadow. Just across 
the road from him is a house known as 
“Pickwick Cottage,” because local his- 
tory states that Mr. Pickwick retired 
there after the events related in the Pick- 
wick Papers. 
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